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ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 


Delegates  and  guests  attending  a  session  of  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  Institute  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  from  October  14-19,  193A. 


AMERICAN  UNION 


DECEMBER  1935 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY: 
SECOND  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


AT  tlie  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
Second  General  Assembly  of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of 
Geofiraphy  and  History  convened  at  Washington  from  October  14 
to  19,  with  approximately  160  delegates  in  attendance  representing 
the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics,  scientific  institutions, 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History  was  created 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Sixth  International  Conference 
of  American  States  which  met  at  Habana  in  1928.  The  permanent 
headquarters  of  the  Institute  are  in  Mexico  City,  where  the  Mexican 
Government  has  provided  a  building  for  its  use.  The  first  assembly 
was  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  December,  1932.  The  purpose  of  the 
Institute  is  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  on 
geographical  and  historical  questions  of  mutual  interest  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics;  and  the  orientation  of  its  studies,  said  a  report  adopted 
at  the  second  assembly,  should  be  in  accord  Avith  the  original  purposes 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  to  promote  peace,  mutual  respect, 
cooperation,  understanding  and  the  cultural  unification  of  all  the 
nations  of  this  continent. 

To  prepare  for  and  to  conduct  the  sessions  of  the  assembly  an 
organizing  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  consisting  of  the  following  members;  Dr.  Wallace  W. 
Atwood,  president  of  Clark  University,  chairman;  Colonel  Claude 
H.  Birdseye,  chief.  Division  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  United 
States  Geological  Survey;  Major  William  Bowie, ‘chief.  Division  of 
Geodesy,  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  Dr.  A.  V. 
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Kidder,  chairman,  Division  of  Historical  Research,  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Washington;  Dr.  Waldo  S.  Leland,  permanent  secretary, 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies;  Mr.  Hunter  Miller,  historical 
adviser.  Department  of  State;  Mr.  Richard  Southgate,  chief.  Division 
of  Protocol  and  Conferences,  Department  of  State.  Dr.  William 
Manger,  Counselor  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion,  served  as  secretary 
general  of  the  assembly. 

The  sessions  of  the  assembly  were  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  were  presided  over  by  Dr.  Atwood 
who,  in  addition  to  being  chairman  of  the  organizing  committee,  was 
also  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Institute.  At  the 
opening  session  addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  by  the  Hon. 
(\)rdell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  the  Ambassador  of  Peru,  Dr. 
Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander,  vice-chairman  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Secretary  Hull  said; 

On  twlialf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  I  extend  to  tlu*  mendx'rs 
liere  gathered  of  tlie  Pan  American  Institute  of  GeoRrapliy  and  History  a  liearty 
welcome  .and  I  assure  you  of  this  Government’s  j^leasure  and  gratification  in 
acting  as  host  to  this  asscmhly  of  this  Institute. 

It.  is  proper  and  logical  that  the  broad  activities  of  the  f^niferences  of  .American 
States — the  last  of  which  was  held  with  such  success  at  Montevideo — should  be 
supplemented  and  buttressed  with  the  more  specialized  activities  of  other  Ameri¬ 
can  gatherings.  Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  diplomacy — and  I 
see  many  distinguished  representatives  of  that  profession  here — realize  that  our 
labors  in  the  interest  of  international  comity  must,  if  they  are  to  be  effective,  l>e 
supported  sincerely  and  intelligently  by  the  millions  of  people  for  whom  we  have 
the  temerity  to  speak.  Diplomacy  has  been  defined  as  the  art  and  science  of 
international  negotiation.  That  is  a  definition  which  looks  to  the  past.  It 
seems  to  me  that  today  diplomacy  must  seek  a  much  wider,  a  much  more  com- 
l)rehensive,  field  of  activity.  Our  duties  and  functions  now  are  not  confined  to 
negotiation  alone;  they  broaden  into  unremitting  effort  to  bring  the  peoples  of 
the  western  world,  with  common  ideals,  common  aspirations,  common  purposes 
and  common  interests,  into  a  more  intimate  and  cooperative  relationship,  to 
understand  each  other  even  more  sympathetically  and  to  strive  with  neighborly 
spirit  for  the  solution  of  problems  common  to  us  all.  The  task  is  not  easy.  A 
t  housand  large  or  small  difficulties  in  a  thousand  different  places  struggle  to  resist 
such  efforts.  But  from  time  to  time  opportunities  appear  when  definite,  serious 
progress  can  be  made.  Such  an  opportunity,  gentlemen,  is  yours  during  the 
forthcoming  week. 

You  are  assembled  here  to  consider  and  discuss  research  in  the  fields  of  geog¬ 
raphy  and  history  in  this  hemisphere.  These  are  two  topics  well  calculated  to 
stir  and  unite  the  interests  of  our  21  nations.  Our  fundamental  experiences  in 
each  of  the  countries  rejirescnted  have  been  much  the  same.  From  colonies  we 
have  become  free  and  independent  nations,  established  in  lands  unhampered  by 
the  bonds  of  the  past.  Can  anything  conceivably  draw  us  closer  together  in¬ 
tellectually  and  culturally,  than  dispassionate  and  earnest  study  of  our  various 
environments  and  of  our  histories  as  independent  states  but  neighboring  peoples. 

You  all  know  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Institute.  Mexico  has  con¬ 
tributed  gerierously  to  its  support  and  has  made  available  a  handsome  and  con¬ 
venient  building  to  house  its  activities  and  to  shelter  its  archives.  Dr.  Pedro 
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Sdnchez  has  given  tirelessly  of  his  time  and  of  his  wisdom  and  experience.  Dr. 
.\twood,  the  present  president,  has  reported  the  interest  of  Brazil,  where  the  last 
assembly  was  held.  With  the  collaboration  of  other  American  nations,  the  In¬ 
stitute  is  firmly  established  and  effectively  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of 
learning. 

The  opportunity  of  which  I  spoke  a  few  moments  ago  is,  then,  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  topics  of  undeniably  common  interest  under  the  happy  auspices  of  an 
organization  already  created  to  encourage  and  to  record  the  results  of  such  dis¬ 
cussions.  You  come  as  men  of  science,  anxious  to  exchange  your  knowdedge  and 
experience,  to  learn  from  one  another,  to  give  and  to  take,  in  the  friendly  and  help¬ 
ful  spirit  of  Pan  Americanism.  You  will  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  many 
learned  addresses  from  eminent  scholars  and  you  w’ill  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  discussions  of  the  theses  set  forth  by  these  gentlemen.  You  will 
be  able  more  clearly  to  interpret  the  past,  to  judge  the  present  and  to  help  us  to 
look  to  the  future  with  a  better  understanding.  The  results  of  your  delibera¬ 
tions  W’ill  be  disseminated  over  the  Americas  to  the  profit  of  teachers  and  students 
in  all  of  our  countries.  You  will  be  able  to  make  a  highly  valuable  contribution 
to  that  international  collaboration  which  I  previously  indicated  as  being  so  pro- 
fomidly  e.ssential  to  the  efforts  of  diplomacy. 

Kortunately  your  scientific  discussions  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  introduction 
of  political  questions.  Were  1  a  delegate  to  this  a.ssembly,  dealing,  sis  it  does,  witli 
purely  scientific  questions,  I  should  not  consider  it  appropriate  to  speak  of  the 
present  international  situation,  but  as  1  am  addressing  you  solely  in  the  capacity 
of  one  concerned  with  international  affairs  perhaps  there  will  be  no  impropriety 
in  my  si)eaking  of  such  matters. 

It  is  significant  that  you  are  meeting  as  representatives  of  a  group  of  nations 
at  peace.  Meetings  like  yours,  with  their  splendid  contributions  to  the  common 
good,  can  only  be  held  in  such  happy  circumstances.  Peace  is  the  goal  toward 
wliich  civilization  has  been  struggling  and  is  the  first  and  most  necessary  requisite 
for  the  growth  and  refinement  of  science,  literature,  and  art;  for  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  social,  economic,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

The  disturbed  and  menacing  conditions  elsewhere  constitute  a  solemn  warning 
to  us.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  nations  soon  will  forever  forsake  the  barbarous 
institution  of  war,  and  that  suspicion,  mistrust  and  selfish  ambition,  will  be 
forever  banished.  Knowing  the  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace  of  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  Americas,  I  am  confident  that  I  speak  for  all 
when,  in  the  name  of  our  21  nations,  I  say  that  we  are  determined  to  keep  the 
peace  and  that  we  call  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  to  do  likewise. 

-Although  we  in  this  hemisphere  have  gone  through  difficult  times,  nevertheless 
in  no  other  part  of  the  world  have  efforts  toward  the  amicable  settlement  of 
international  disputes  been  made  with  such  sincerity  of  jiurpose  or,  on  the  whole, 
met  with  such  general  success.  To  the  threats  of  misunderstanding  and  war  let 
the  answer  of  the  Americas  l)e  the  maintenance  of  a  stalwart  community  of 
nations,  not  one  of  which  either  contemplates  or  fears  aggression. 

On  the  basis  of  such  an  answer  and  of  lasting  peace,  the  opportunity  and  iier- 
haps  the  responsibility  will  be  ours  to  preserve  and  secure  to  the  world  the  Ijenc- 
fits  of  civilization  and  to  carry  human  advancement  to  greater  heights.  Un¬ 
hampered  as  we  are  by  hates  and  jealousies  out  of  the  past,  the  road  of  progress 
lies  open  Ijefore  us.  We  arc  united  in  the  common  ideal  of  -democracy  for  which 
tlie  great  heroes  of  all  our  countries  have  contended.  We  share  the  high  prin¬ 
ciples  that  are  vital  to  the  material,  moral  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  people 
of  these  continents.  We  are  endowed  with  the  culture  and  knowledge  of  the 
older  civdizations  from  which  we  came,  divested  of  narrow  and  selfish  motives 
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by  transplantation  and  revitalized  by  the  fresher  outlook,  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  a  new  world.  A  survey  of  our  assets  reveals  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
foundations  have  l^een  laid  and  the  material  is  at  hand  for  the  building  in  the 
Americas  of  a  greater  civilization  than  any  of  the  past.  The  opportunity  is 
ours,  and  our  duty  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  world’s  discouragement  is  plain. 
By  keeping  the  peaee,  by  clinging  steadfastly  to  our  ideals,  bj*  working  whole¬ 
heartedly  together,  we  cannot  fail! 

In  extending  to  the  delegates  a  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  the  Ambassador  of  Peru  declared  that; 

With  each  year  it  is  increasingly  evident  that  for  the  development  of  that 
mutual  understanding  so  necessaij’  to  international  peace  and  good  feeling 
commercial  intercourse  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  only  through  the  cultivation  of 
close  cultural  ties  that  mutual  understanding  between  nations  can  be  assured. 

The  sessions  of  this  assembly  of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography 
and  History  constitute  one  of  the  indications  of  the  determination  of  the  nations 
of  this  continent  to  foster  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  those  cultural  relations 
which  contribute  so  much  to  better  international  understanding. 

Following  the  organization  of  the  assembly,  the  Director  of  the 
Institute,  Dr.  Pedro  C.  S6nchez,  presented  a  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Institute  during  the  three-year  period  since  the  meeting  of  the 
first  assembly  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1932. 

At  subsequent  sessions  a  number  of  papers  on  various  phases  of 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  presented 
and  discussed.  The  complete  list  of  papers  submitted  to  the  assem¬ 
bly  is  as  follows,  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  having  been  read  at 
the  meetings: 

Rollin  S.  Atwood:  The  Agricultural  Mayas.* 

Isaiah  Bowman:  A  New’  Chapter  in  Pan  American  Cartography.* 

John  G.  Bradley:  Recording  History  in  Three  Dimensions. 

Albert  H.  Bumstead:  Map  Making  at  the  National  Geographic  Society. 

Octavio  Bustamante:  Importance  of  Geographical  Maps.* 

Importance  of  Uniformity  in  the  Conventional 
Symbols  used  on  Geographical  Maps.* 

Alfonso  Caso:  Explorations  at  Monte  Albdn,  1932-35.* 

V'erne  E.  Chatelain:  A  New  National  Program  for  the  Preservation  of 

Historic  Sites  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America. 

N.  Andrew  N.  Cleven:  American  History;  Its  Scojje  and  Significance. 

Major  James  H.  Doolittle:  The  Conquest  of  Distance.* 

A.  E.  Douglas:  Dating  Pueblo  Bonito  and  other  Ruins  of  the 

Southwest. 

Enrique  Finot:  Bolivar,  Man  of  Peace. 

J.  A.  Fleming:  The  Relation  of  Earth  Physics  to  Geographical 

Progress.* 

Manuel  Gamio:  Understanding  and  Good  Government  of  the  Popu¬ 

lation  in  Indo-Iberian  Countries  of  this  Continent.* 
Malcolm  Gardner:  History  and  Archaeology  at  Jamestown. 

V.  R.  Garfias  and  Geology  of  Northeastern  Mexico  with  a  Physio- 

Theodore  Chapin:  graphic  and  Geologic  Outline  of  Mexico. 
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L.  C.  Gray: 

Ramiro  Guerra  y  Sdnchez: 

William  H.  Haas: 

Roscoe  R.  Hill: 

Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr.: 
Clarence  F.  Jones: 

A.  V.  Kidder: 

Sturgis  E.  Leavitt: 


John  C.  Merriam: 

Roy  F,  Nichols: 

Rafael  Pico: 

Raye  R.  Platt: 

J.  Fred  Rippy: 

I  J.  C.  Rocca: 

I 

Pedro  C.  Sdnchez: 
Luis  Sdnchez  Pontdn: 

Alfonso  Teja  Zabre: 

Carlos  M.  Trellcs: 

A.  Curtis  Wilgus: 

E.  G.  Zies: 


Redistribution  of  Population  in  the  United  States.* 
Early  Economic  Crises  in  Cuba  and  their  Relation 
to  United  States  Trade.* 

Pre-Spanish  Puerto  Rico.* 

Sources  of  American  History  in  Spanish  Archives.* 
The  National  Archives  of  the  United  States. 
Economic  Transformation  of  South  .America.* 

The  Development  of  Maya  Research.* 

Some  Phases  of  the  Cultural  Relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Hispanic  America  During 
the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries. 
Geography  and  History  among  the  Sciences,  in  Re¬ 
search  on  the  Americas.* 

William  Shaler,  Early  American’ Ambassador  of  Good 
Will. 

Geographical  and  Economic  Factors  Influencing 
Puerto  Rican  Agriculture.* 

The  Millionth  Map  of  Hispanic  .America.* 

Some  Ways  in  Which  Hispanic  .American  Historians 
May  Aid  Those  of  the  United  States. 

The  Reform  of  the  Statistical  Services  of  the  Cuban 
Government. 

Geographical  Importance  of  the  Volcanic  Axis.* 
Influence  of  the  Geographic  Factor  in  International 
Relations.* 

The  History  of  Mexico  and  its  Modern  Interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Cuba  from  1500  to  1511. 

Bibliographical  Activities  in  the  United  States  con¬ 
cerning  Latin  America.* 

Volcanoes  and  Human  Geography.* 


At  the  closing  session  of  the  Assembly  on  Saturday,  October  19, 
Dr.  John  C.  Merriam,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  elected  president  of  the  Institute.  The  following  address 
was  made  by  the  Hon.  Sumner  Welles,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States; 


Mr.  President,  Honorable  Delegates,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Last  Monday,  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Second 
General  Assembly  of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History. 
It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I  saw  gathered  together  here  in  my  country  the 
delegates  of  the  various  American  Republics — men  chosen  to  represent  their 
country  because  of  their  unremitting  labor  in  the  field  of  geography  or  of  history — 
and  it  is  with  real  regret  that  I  realize  this  is  the  final  meeting  of  this  body. 

During  the  week  that  has  passed,  much  has  been  accomplished.  The  many 
learned  papers  here  presented  and  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  have 
afforded  these  delegates  the  opportunity  to  exchange  with  their  colleagues  and 
collaborators  the  results  of  their  labors;  to  express  the  aims. and  aspirations  which 
they  entertain;  and  to  establish  those  warm  personal  relationships  which  often 
in  the  last  analysis  form  the  basis  of  understanding  and  determine  the  course  of 
progress. 
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The  opportunity  to  collaborate  with  investigators  of  other  countries,  the 
encouragement  of  the  publication  and  distribution  of  their  work  among  their 
colleagues  in  other  countries,  and  the  consequent  assurance  that  their  work  will 
in  this  way  prove  of  wide  benefit,  has  stimulated  scholars  to  undertake  studies 
which  because  of  the  magnitude  of  their  scope  could  not  be  successfully  carried 
through  except  by  international  cooperation  such  as  this  Institute  affords. 

Not  only  are  these  efforts  valuable  in  the  world  of  geography  and  history;  I  am 
convinced  that  the  interests  of  peace  will  be  served  when  knowledge  has  removed 
from  the  picture  the  geographical  uncertainties  which  so  often  cause  the  friction 
which  precedes  a  conflagration.  The  lack  of  accurate  surveying  and  mapping 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  sometimes  made  precise  definition  of  international 
boundaries  impossible.  In  many  instances,  the  intelligent  use  of  present  day 
resources  has  brought  about  the  happy  solution  of  difficult  problems.  A  com¬ 
mendable  example  was  set,  in  the  case  of  the  Guatemala-Honduras  boundary 
arbitration,  when  the  international  tribunal  requested,  and  the  two  countries 
involved  ordered,  an  aerial  photographic  survey.  An  accurate  map  was  obtainefl 
which  made  possible  an  award  with  a  minimum  of  ambiguity.  History  must 
provide  the  title  to  the  lands  in  dispute,  but  geography  must  apply  the  delineation 
of  their  Ijoundaries.  Among  the  facilities  fortunately  now  availalde  for  use  in 
such  studies  -  useful  alike  to  historians  and  geographers —is  the  new  map  of 
Hispanic- America  on  the  millionth  scale,  a  bold  project  of  mapping  more  than 
half  of  this  hemisphere,  conducted  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  American  Geograph¬ 
ical  Society. 

Ill  this  connection,  let  me  call  your  aftention  to  the  facf  that  fho  success  of 
international  organizations  and  institutes  similar  in  their  aims  to  tliosc  of  the 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History  has  depended  upon  the  enlistment  of  students 
who  are  able  to  undertake  projects  of  study  with  the  assistance  of  such  an  inter¬ 
national  institution  which  they  would  Ije  unable  to  pursue  advantageously  alone. 
The  Institute  can  play  an  important  role  in  the  slow,  patient  work  of  building  a 
wider  cultural  understanding,  the  necessity  for  which  we  all  admit  exists.  For 
it  cannot  l>e  denied  that  there  is  in  Latin  America  skepticism  as  to  the  existence 
of  interest  here  in  the  things  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit,  and  that  in  this  country 
knowledge  of  I.,atin  American  civilization  and  social  institutions  is  limited.  The 
delegates  to  this  conference,  by  the  fact  of  their  presence,  have  indicated  their 
interest  in  coo|x‘rative  effort  in  order  to  increase  the  scope  of  knowledge.  Inas¬ 
much  as  many,  if  not  most,  of  those  here  are  actively  engaged  in  educational  activi¬ 
ties  in  their  respective  countries,  they  perhaps  possess  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  stimulating  the  interest  of  their  students  in  the  cultural  achievements  of  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere.  In  this  country  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  find  that 
so  many  educational  institutions  have  realized  the  importance  of  introducing  the 
.American  stmlent  to  tlie  civilization  of  the  countries  south  of  us.  Today,  some 
three  hundred  colleges  and  universities  are  offering  over  five  hundred  courses 
covering  every  aspect  of  the;  litcratun',  history,  politics,  economics,  and  art  of 
I.4itin  America — in  fact,  everything  ndating  to  its  life  and  customs.  Gratifying 
as  this  interi'st  is,  considerable  ground  fur  improvement  exists,  and  I  should  like 
to  avail  myself  of  this  opiMirtuiiity  to  urge  that  educators  in  this  country,  and  in 
the  I,atin  American  countries  too,  inert^ase  tlieir  efforts,  Isith  us  to  the  scope  of 
the  subject  matter  and  methods  of  instruction. 

There  is  no  substitute,  in  my  mind,  for  |><;rsonal  contact  with  foreign  lands  for 
broadening  one’s  vision  and  |>oint  of  view.  Hefon;  the  annual  conference  of  the 
.Association  of  American  Colleges  this  year,  I  rf;itcrat(“d  the  valiK?  of  study  abroad, 
and  wish  to  urge  here  again  that  encouragement  lie  given  to  American  students  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opixirtunities  for  rest'urch  in  l^itin  America.  The  young 
men  and  women  who  come  hen:  from  I..utin  America  as  students  in  our  scIumiIs, 
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colleges  and  universities,  are  most  welcome,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  not 
only  to  give  them  an  educational  training,  but  to  introduce  them  to  the  best 
features  of  American  life. 

In  conclusion,  the  value  of  the  Institute  to  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
Americas  wilt  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  interest  and  labor  put  into  it.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  successful  meeting  here  in  Washington  will  inspire  each 
delegate  to  urge  upon  Ids  Government  and  upon  the  learned  societies  and  indi¬ 
viduals  in  our  several  countries  the  enormous  potentialities  of  the  Institute. 
Those  potentialities  can  be  realized  to  their  fullest  extent  only  by  the  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  of  all  of  us. 

Resolutions  were  passed  recommending  that  Governments  having 
groups  of  indigenous  population  establish  scientific  institutes  for  their 
study,  these  institutes  to  be  in  close  contact  with  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History;  congratulating  the  Government 
of  Mexico  on  its  work  in  this  regard;  and  recommending  to  the 
member  countries  the  publication  of  detailed  geographical  maps  and 
suggesting  the  cooperation  of  the  Institute  in  geodetic  work;  that 
efforts  be  made  by  the  American  Republics  to  improve  the  standard 
of  American  legal  historical  scholarship  and  advance  its  scope;  that 
the  Convention  on  the  Teaching  of  History  signed  at  Montevideo  in 
1933  be  signed;  that  a  laboratory  devoted  to  the  scientific  study  of  the 
Pan  American  population  be  established  and  maintained.  Still 
another  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  geographic  regions  of  the  American  continents  arc  characterized 
by  many  features  representing  inanimate  and  animate  aspects  of  nature  which 
are  characteristic  of  these  regions  and  not  represented  elsewhere,  it  is  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  American  countries  to  cooperate  in  the  selection  and 
protection  of  such  features  or  areas  containing  materials  of  scientific,  economic, 
intellectual,  or  spiritual  value  now  and  for  the  future;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  recognized  that  the  abundant  remains  representing  human 
history  of  the  Americas  now  being  set  aside  and  made  the  subject  of  scientific 
study  have  value  for  the  future  to  a  considerable  extent  in  proportion  to  the  care 
which  is  used  for  the  maintenance  of  their  original  characters. 

The  Second  General  Assembly  of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography 
and  History 
Kesolves: 

1.  To  recommend  to  the  Governments  of  the  several  nations  of  .\merica  that 
careful  attention  be  given  to  the  selection  of  such  natural  features  as  contain 
exceptional  human  values  distinctive  of  the  region  in  which  they  occur,  and  that 
sucli  areas  Ik;  set  aside  for  protection  by  the  Governments  or  placed  by  them 
under  the  control  of  such  institutions  as  arc  in  a  imstion  to  furnish  adequate 
protection; 

2.  To  recommend  also  to  the  several  Governments  of  the  countries  of  America 
that  the  most  careful  study  be  given  to  means  by  which  both  natural  features  and 
regions  or  sites  of  historic  interest  be  protecte<l  in  such  manner  as  to  maintain 
the  original  values  without  impairment;  and 

3.  That  a  committee  of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History 
of  not  less  than  five  members  be  appointed  to  further  the  study  of  these  problems, 
and  aid  so  far  as  possible  through  action  directly  by  the  Institute  or  through 
eiH»i)eration  of  Governments  of  the  several  American  countries. 
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To  fjive  effect  to  the  third  paragraph  of  this  resolution,  Dr.  Wallace 
W.  Atwood  was  designated  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  other 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  after  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  Institute.  It  was  voted  that  in  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  resolution  the  committee  will  cooperate  with  the  several 
Governments  and  will  report  to  the  Institute. 

During  the  week  of  the  assembly  the  delegates  were  guests  at  a 
series  of  social  functions  and  participated  in  a  number  of  visits 
arranged  in  their  honor.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Hull  were 
their  hosts  at  a  reception,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  at  a  luncheon,  and  the  organizing  committee  at  a  banquet. 
Addresses  were  made  on  this  occasion  by  Dr.  Francisco  Castillo  Najera, 
Ambassador  of  Mexico;  Dr.  Oswaldo  Aranha,  Ambassador  of  Brazil; 
Mr.  Hunter  Miller,  historical  adviser.  Department  of  State,  and  Dr. 
Douglas  Johnson,  professor  of  physiography  at  Columbia  University. 
The  delegates  were  also  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Hon.  Sumner 
Welles,  Assistant  Secretary  ol  State;  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  and  the  Center  of  Inter-American  Studies  of  George 
Washington  University.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Society  tendered  a  reception  to  the  delegates  at  which  Mr. 
Bradford  Washburn  delivered  an  illustrated  talk  on  the  society’s  1935 
Yukon  expedition,  of  which  he  was  leader.  Sessions  of  the  assembly 
were  held  at  the  Librarj'  of  Congress  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  at  both  of  which  special  exhibits  were  arranged.  Visits 
were  also  made  to  the  National  Archives  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  as  well  as  to  Mount  Vernon. 


THE  SAGA  OF  NORDENSKJOLD’S 
ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION 

By  C.  J.  Videla-Rivero 

VERY  soon  twin-motored  airplanes  will  be  zooming  again  over  the 
frozen  South  Polar  plateau,  and  Erebus  and  Terror  Gulf,  Brans- 
Held  Strait  and  Weddell  Sea  will  be  names  as  familiar  to  the  newspaper 
reader  as  Addis  Ababa  and  the  Suez  Canal.  Lincoln  Ellsworth  has 
gone  there  again  with  his  Wyatt  Earp  and  his  ski-equipped  airplane.* 
His  plan  is  to  fly  across  that  unknown  continent,  find  the  answer  to 
several  baffling  geographical  mysteries  and  chart  as  much  of  the  land 
as  feasible. 

Of  course,  you  have  heard  of  Admiral  Byrd  and  Little  America. 
Hollywood  has  made  an  interesting  picture  from  the  thousands  of  feet 
of  film  taken  by  the  Admiral  down  there. 

Tills  picture,  as  well  as  the  press  dispatches  about  Ellsworth’s  expe¬ 
dition,  may  give  you  the  impression  that  polar  exploration  is  a  matter 
of  engines,  wireless,  weather  bulletins  and  gasoline.  Let  us  reassure 
you:  the  gasoline  era  in  polar  exploration  is  a  thing  of  this  moment. 
It  has  been  preceded  by  many  decades  of  pioneering  struggle  against 
ice,  wind,  sea  and  snow  from  the  sturdy  decks  of  sailing  ships,  manned 
by  crews  who  never  heard  of  weather  forecasts. 

From  Admiral  Charles  Wilkins,  U.  S.  N.,  who  first  saw  the  Antarctic 
continent  on  January  16,  1840,  to  Admiral  Byrd,  U.  S.  N.,  who  last 
saw  the  South  Pole  from  an  airplane  in  our  days,  much  water  has 
passed  under  the  bridge.  In  the  meantime  several  hardy  explorers 
have  ventured  into  the  mysterious,  barren,  ice-covered,  wind-swept, 
howling  solitude  of  the  South  Polar  neighborhood:  Captain  Sir  James 
Clark  Ross,  Captain  Robert  F.  Scott,  Dr.  Otto  Nordenskjold,  Sir 
Ernest  Shackleton,  Roald  Amundsen,  Dr.  Jean  Charcot.  As  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  roster,  as  you  see,  as  could  be  assembled.  Captain  Scott, 
after  untold  sufferings,  finally  reached  the  South  Pole  on  January  18, 
1912.  His  grave,  marked  by  a  humble  wooden  cross,  is  occasionally 
visited  nowadays  by  the  crew  of  some  Norwegian  whaler  in  the  far 
South. 

For  sheer  drama,  though,  no  Antarctic  expedition  has  been  so  thrill¬ 
ing  as  Nordenskjold ’s  (1901-03).  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  when 
President  McKinley’s  murder  at  the  hands  of  the  anarchist  Czolgosz 
was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  everjmne,  the  nations  of  Europe,  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  moment  of  peace,  decided  to  pool  their  resources  in  the  service 
of  science  and  explore  the  awesome  Antarctica.  England  sent  the 

•  At  the  time  when  the  Bulletin  went  to  press,  Lincoln  Ellsworth  had  not  been  beard  from  by  radio 
for  several  days.  It  is  hoped  that  communication  will  soon  be  reestablished.— Epiior. 
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The  arrowed  line  indicates  the  route  o(  the  Argentine  ship  Vruguav  to  Snow  Hill  and  Paulet  Islands  where 
the  two  groups,  Dr.  Kordenskjdld  and  t'aptain  I.4trsen  and  their  companions,  were  rescued  in  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  summer  of  1903. 


Discovery,  coiniuander  K.  F.  Scott,  R.  N.,  and  (lennany  the  Gass, 
witli  Professor  Erich  von  Dryjralski  in  chaise.  The  results  of  their 
observations  would  have  been  rather  ineaj;rc  if  a  sort  of  coordinat- 
injr  station  had  not  been  established.  This  was  tloiie  hy  Argen¬ 
tina,  which  set  up  an  observatory  on  the  island  of  Aho  Nuevo,  at 
bititude  55°  south,  a  little  to  the  northeast  of  Cape  Horn.  Then 
came  Sweden’s  turn;  she  sent  Dr.  Nordenskjold  on  board  the  Antarctic, 
Captain  Larsen,  to  e.xplorc  the  polar  continent  and  check  on  the 
observations  of  Ano  Nuevo. 

That  w'as  the  beginning  of  the  most  colorful  saga  of  the  South  Pole. 
The  Antarctic  called  at  Buenos  Aires,  Ai^entina,  and  left  on  December 
21,  1901,  never  to  return.  In  January,  1902,  the  Swedish  e.xpedition 
reached  Paulet  and  Seymour  islands,  near  Graham  Land  (see  map), 
but  soon  its  path  was  blocked  by  ice.  Bergs  and  pack  appeared 
everywhere,  ominous,  threatening.  Seamen  know  that  ice  does  not 
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threaten  idly.  So  Dr.  Nordenskjold  and  five  companions  landed  in 
Snow  Hill  Island  (where  Ellsworth  found  their  hut  last  year)  and  the 
Antarctic  went  to  South  Georgia  to  winter,  with  orders  to  return  in 
the  spring  to  pick  up  the  explorers. 

Below  the  equator  February  is  right  in  the  middle  of  summer.  So, 
naturally,  it  was  summer  in  Snow  Hill  Island,  and  the  temperature 
was  still  up  to  10®  Fahrenheit,  with  frequent  reminders  from  the  pole, 
in  the  shape  of  blizzards,  not  to  take  this  high  thermometer  reading 
too  seriously. 

Dr.  Nordenskjold  and  his  companions  labored  feverishly  to  assemble 
a  portable  house  brought  from  Sweden  and  to  build  suitable  protection 
for  the  magnetic  and  meteorologic  instruments,  besides  setting  up  a 
small  astronomical  observatory.  Once  this  was  done,  the  expedition 
leader  set  about  his  preliminary  explorations,  which  were  abruptly 
terminated  by  a  terrific  hurricane  that  almost  buried  the  living 
quarters  in  deep  snow.  Soon  the  polar  winter  set  in.  Hurricanes 
ceased  to  be  occasional  occurrences  and  became  almost  a  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  thermometer  obliged  by  dropping  to  25°  Fahrenheit 
below  zero.  Soon  the  astronomical  observatory  was  a  pile  of  debris 
and  the  station’s  boat  w'as  lifted  bodily  by  the  sea  and  the  wind  and 
smashed  against  the  cliffs  of  the  coast. 

There  was  little  to  do  but  wait  for  spring.  Short  reconnoissance 
trips  on  sleds  became  impossible,  for  the  wind  blew'  so  hard  that  no 
progress  could  be  made.  Once  a  large  box  full  of  stones  w'as  lifted 
and  blown  away  by  the  wind. 

Water  supply  was  an  easy  problem:  all  the  cook  had  to  do  was 
reach  for  snow  and  melt  it.  The  bill  of  fare  was  simple  enough: 
bean  or  lentil  soup,  ham,  pies,  bread,  butter,  cocoa.  Everybody  used 
sleeping  bags. 

The  long  winter  night  finally  began  to  fade  away  officially,  as  the 
first  signs  of  spring  were  seen,  not  in  actuality  but  on  the  wall  calendar. 
In  four  months  summer  would  be  there,  and  the  Antarctic,  too. 

But  months  went  by  and  there  were  no  signs  of  either  summer  or  the 
Antarctic.  The  temperature  continued  as  frigid  as  ever,  being  the 
lowest  so  far  recorded  on  earth  in  summer.  And  the  Antarctic  was  no 
more:  on  February  12,  1903,  after  a  fantastic  fight  against  the  ice, 
the  gallant  auxiliary  barque  had  been  crushed  to  death  and  sunk,  far 
from  the  winter  cam]).  No  SOS  had  brought  other  ships  rushing  to 
her  rescue;  nobody  but  her  crew  knew  what  had  happened,  for  Signor 
Marconi’s  invention  had  not  yet  been  put  into  use  on  ships.  .  .  . 

Summer  went  and  fall  came  to  Antarctica  again,  and  wdth  it  all 
hope  of  immediate  rescue  disappeared  from  Dr.  Nordenskj old’s  camp. 
No  attempt  could  be  made  till  after  the  winter.  Another  winter  in  the 
snow,  on  the  ice,  lashed  by  frozen  gales,  with  provisions  running  low. 
Nothing  to  do  but  wait,  wait,  ,  ,  . 
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New  Year’s  Eve,  December  31,  1902.  The  Antarctic  is  returning 
to  pick  up  Dr.  Norclenskjold  and  his  party;  she  advances  cautiouslj' 
along  the  shores  of  Joinville  Island.  Suddenly,  after  turning  the  north¬ 
east  point  of  the  island,  an  immense,  limitless  field  of  ice  engulfs  the 
ship.  Sails  and  engine  become  useless  ornaments.  The  vessel  is 
solidly  caught  in  the  ice  and  drifts  along  with  it,  to  the  south,  at  two 
miles  an  hour. 

On  January  9  the  wind  shifts  to  the  south,  snow  begins  to  fall  and 
a  stonn  is  brewing.  Tbe  iron  grip  of  the  ice  becomes  harder  every 
hour.  The  stern  of  the  ship  rises  above  the  water  while  beams  creak 
ominously  under  the  terrific  pressure.  Icebergs  clash  with  thunderous 
noise.  All  the  crew  is  on  deck  when  the  mate  shouts,  “All  hands  to 
the  pumps!”  There  is  a  great  gaping  hole  on  the  starboard  side,  and 
the  water  pours  in  like  a  torrent.  The  end  is  near.  .  .  . 

No,  not  yet.  The  ice  still  holds  the  ship.  Another  week  passes: 
January  16.  With  a  jerk  the  Antarctic  is  cast  loose  by  the  ice.  She 
floats  again,  although  surrounded  by  high,  frozen  walls.  The  pumps 
have  been  going  all  the  time  and  the  flood  is  still  under  control.  The 
sternpost  is  broken,  the  propeller-shaft  bent.  All  hope  of  ever 
reaching  land  with  the  ship  is  gone.  A  few  more  days  of  gnawing 
anguish.  Will  death  arrive  at  midnight  or  in  the  morning? 

February  12,  1903.  All  pumps  are  working  feverishly,  but  the 
water  is  rising  beyond  control.  The  Antarctic  is  sinking.  .  .  .  “All 
bands  on  deck!”  The  Swedish  flag  is  run  up  to  the  gaff.  “Abandon 
ship!” 

The  crew,  huddled  together  on  an  iceberg,  watches  the  ship  go 
down.  The  stern  sinks  first.  The  mizzenmast  hits  the  iceberg  and 
breaks.  The  forecastle  is  slii)ping  down.  Only  the  name  is  visible 
now:  Antarctic.  .  .  .  Antarc  . . .  Ant . . .  she  is  gone.  It  is  12:45  p.  m. 

Hundreds  of  miles  away  from  civilization,  a  little  group  of  men 
stands  on  an  iceberg,  floating  in  the  immensity  of  the  Antarctic. 
The  only  chance  of  salvation  is  to  reach  Paulet  Island,  30  miles  to 
the  south,  jumping  from  berg  to  berg,  pushing  the  provision-laden 
ship’s  whaleboat  as  a  sled.  The  slow  trek  begins. 

All  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  ice.  Now  it  runs  north,  now  it  turns  south. 
Sometimes,  tantalizingly,  Paulet  Island  is  brought  to  a  few  miles’ 
distance,  only  to  be  almost  lost  on  the  horizon  next  morning.  .  .  . 

Days.  Weeks.  February  28.  The  titanic  struggle  is  won — the 
shipwrecked  crew  finally  lands  in  Paulet  Island.  Now  all  it  has  to 
do  is  live  through  the  polar  winter  and  wait  to  be  rescued  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  .  .  . 

There  are  now  two  groups  of  men  stranded  on  the  ice:  Dr.  Norden- 
skjold  and  his  five  companions,  in  Snow  Hill  Island,  hoping  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Antarctic;  on  Paulet  Island,  Captain  Larsen,  his  crew 
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and  the  scientists  sent  by  Sweden  are  asking  themselves,  “What 
may  have  become  of  Dr,  Nordenskjold?”  and  hoping,  too,  that  a 
rescue  ship  woidd  pick  them  up  before  it  was  too  late. 

\Mjen  April,  1903,  passed  without  news  of  the  Antarctic,  long  over¬ 
due,  the  w'orld  knew  that  something  was  wrong.  Wliat  had  happened? 
Had  the  ship  sunk  in  a  polar  stonn?  AMiat  of  the  men?  These 
(piestions  popped  up  in  the  headlines  everywhere  in  Europe.  Anxious 
relatives  of  members  of  the  expedition  spurred  the  movement  to  send 
rescue  ships  to  Antarctica  as  soon  as  conditions  allowed  it-  that  is, 
after  winter. 


CourtMy  of  Dr.  Carl  Bkotinbers 


THE  SINKING  OF  THE  ANTARCTIC. 


Crushed  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice,  the  Antarctic,  returning  to  pick  up  Dr.  Nordenskjold  and  his  party 
sank  on  February  12,  lUOS. 


Not  one,  but  three  expeditions  were  outfitted  for  this  mission. 
Sweden  commissioned  the  Fridtjof,  France  the  Le  Frangais,  a  veteran 
of  many  campaigns,  and  Argentina  set  about  fitting  out  her  first 
jiolar  ship,  the  three-masted  auxiliary  barque,  Uruguay.  The  Uruguay 
got  there  first. 

Not  before  spring,  of  course.  As  soon  as  the  preparations  race 
started  this  iron-hulled  ship,  hardly  fit  for  that  kind  of  voyage,  was 
rushed  into  drydock  at  Buenos  Aires.  An  army  of  shipwrights  and 
riggers  swarmed  upon  her,  tore  down  her  fore-and-aft  rigging,  replaced 
it  with  yards  for  sfiuare  sail,  built  a  whaleback  poop,  lined  the  hull 
with  steel  plates  designed  to  make  the  ice  slide  along,  installed  a  new' 
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C'ourteny  of  Dr.  C»ri  Hkottoborg. 

THK  “CRl  fU  AV”  LKAVE.S  lU  ENOS  AIKES. 

The  Argentine  auxiliary  haniue  Vruguay  left  Buenos  Aires  Ortotier  S,  lytW,  for  the  South  Polar  regions  in 
search  of  the  Antarctic  and  her  men. 


Four  (lays  south  of  Cape  Horn,  steering  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  pole,  the  Urvguay  entered  the  ice  fields.  There  followed  several 
days  of  nerve-straining  navigation,  dodging  icebergs  to  port,  starboard 
and  dead  ahead.  E.xtra  lookouts  were  kept  24  hotirs  a  day  in  the 
crow’s  nest,  at  the  forecastle  and  on  the  bridge  wings.  The  weather 
was  foggy  and  a  powerful  swell  made  the  little  ship  roll  and  pitch 
incessantly. 

The  L’rnyttay  reached  Bransfield  Strait  and  steered  through  it. 
The  fog  had  lifted  and  a  fresh  wind  was  blowing.  AH  topgallant  and 
staysails  were  bent.  The  strait  was  free  of  pack  ice  and  only  a  few  ice¬ 
bergs  were  seen,  stranded  or  blown  ashore.  But  as  soon  as  the  strait 
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boiler  and  engine  and  generally  changc'd  the  vessel  so  that  her  own 
builders  would  never  have  known  her.  And  as  soon  as  the  southern 
spring  had  begun  to  dispel  tbe  cold  of  winter  tbe  I  ’ruyuay,  under 
Lieutenant-Commander  Julian  Iri/.ar,  left  Buenos  Aires  for  the  South 
Polar  regions,  October  8,  1903.  And  now  eomi's  the  second  act  of 
the  great  drama. 

If  the  rescuers  were  determined  to  reach  Antarctica,  the  ocean  was 
eijually  determined  to  stop  them.  Eventually  the  rescuers  won, 
although  they  almost  lost  the  ship  in  the  struggle  and  when  she  again 
showed  up  in  Buenos  Aires  her  rigging  was  a  mess  and  her  hull  bore 
the  marks  of  a  real  fight. 
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was  left  behind  pack  ice  a])peared  again,  covering  tlie  surface  of  the 
water  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Tliere  was  only  one  tiling  to  do: 
go  through  it.  With  the  help  of  tlie  engine  tlie  ship  plouglied  through 
miles  and  miles  of  pack.  Finally  the  open  sea  was  reached,  dotted 
everywhere  by  gigantie  bergs.  The  vessel  had  once  more  to  play 
hide  and  seek  with  them,  only  this  time  the  game  was  a  little  more 
dangerous,  for  the  pole  was  sending  blizzard  after  blizzard  and  the 
visibility  was  poor.  With  the  cold  and  the  snow  the  sails  became 
leather-like  and  the  shrouds,  ratlines  and  footropes  verj'  slippery; 
making  sail  fast  was  a  painful  task  for  bleeding  hands. 

Meanwhile,  the  dreary  daily  grind  had  finally  dulled  the  hopes  of 
the  little  ice-bound  colony  of  Snow  Hill  Island,  where  thoughts  of 
rescue  had  begun  to  be  dismissed  as  idle.  There  were  other  things  to 
attend  to,  of  more  immediate  importance:  hunt  seals  and  get  penguin 
eggs,  for  example,  without  which  dinner  time  would  have  meant  very 
little  indeed.  Thoughts  of  home,  of  gay  cities,  friends  and  placid 
Sundays  in  Sweden  had  sunk  into  the  dim  recesses  of  memory. 
Now^  food  was  an  essential  thought.  It  was  there,  on  the  beach,  and 
you  had  to  go  out  and  get  it,  cracking  it  over  the  head  with  a  club, 
skinning  it  and  dragging  it  into  the  hut  to  become  seal  stew,  accom¬ 
panied  by  newly  laid  eggs— penguins’. 

But  scientists  will  be  scientists,  even  at  the  South  Pole.  Dr. 
Nordenskjold  had  been  carrying  on  his  observations  all  the  time, 
and  as  soon  as  “summer”  set  in,  that  is,  when  the  daily  hurricane 
had  become  only  a  mere  gale  and  the  temperature  had  shot  up  to 
zero,  he  decided  to  go  on  an  exploration  trip.  A  dog  team  was 
harnessed  to  his  sled  and  Dr.  Nordenskjold  and  his  companion 
Jonasen  took  leave  of  the  little  camp.  Fifteen  days  later,  after  ex¬ 
ploring  half  an  hour  a  day  and  protecting  themselves  from  the  blind¬ 
ing  gale  the  rest  of  the  time,  the  Swedish  scientists  arrived  at  a  point 
near  Erebus  and  Terror  Gulf.  Suddenly,  three  black  dots  appeared 
somewhere.  They  were  too  big  to  be  penguins  and  they  looked  like 
bears  ponderously  walking  on  their  hind  legs. 

“Better  get  your  pistol  ready,  doctor,”  advised  Jonasen.  After  a 
moment  of  hesitation  the  three  bears  that  walked  like  men  came  near 
enough  to  be  recognized.  Behind  their  long  black  whiskers,  wooden 
eyeshades  and  Viking  manes  Nordenskjold  and  Jonasen,  speech¬ 
less  with  amazement,  saw  the  faces  of  Dr.  Anderson,  Lieutenant  Duse 
and  a  sailor  of  the  Antarctic,  who,  nine  and  a  half  months  before,  had 
abandoned  the  ship  in  the  frozen  sea  and  started  on  the  long  and 
painful  trek  to  Snow  Hill,  where  they  expected  to  find  Dr.  Norden- 
skjbld  and  supply  him  with  provisions.  Nine  and  a  half  nightmarish 
months  on  the  ice,  pulling  a  sled  against  the  whistling]|wind,  with  the 
snow  solidly  frozen  over  their  garments  and  their  faces  whipped 
incessantly  by  the  elements.  .  .  . 


of  penguin  eggs  and  were  thouglit  to  he  returning.  But — what  is 
that?  Four  men,  and  a  uniform  cap?  The  door  of  the  hut  almost 
falls  before  the  onrush  of  the  men  scramhling  out  after  hearing  the 
new^s.  The  egg-searching  party  has  come  hack  with  Lieut.-Com- 
mander  Irizar  and  his  chief  officer.  .  .  .  And  there,  down  the  hay, 
is  a  ship  flying  a  strange  flag,  ready  to  take  everyone  hack  to  civiliza¬ 
tion!  Providence  is  taking  a  hand  in  the  situation. 

Indeed.  Soon  after  midnight  the  dogs  begin  to  bark.  It  must 
be  the  men  of  the  Uruguay  come  to  help  with  the  moving.  But, 
great  Jove,  it  isn’t!  Who  is  it?  Who  goes  there?  \Miy,  it’s— yes, 
it’s  Captain  Larsen,  of  the  Antarctic!  Name  of  a  thousand  whales! 


VouTX9"y  of  I>r.  Corl  Skottoberc 


THE  RE.SCI  E  OF  THE  N’ORUENSKJOLO  F.\RTY. 

The  Vruf  uan,  under  the  command  of  Lieut .  I'ommander  Irizar,  took  on  board  the  grou|i  of  men  from  Snow 

Hill  Island. 


On  October  16,  1903,  the  five  men  were  at  the  camp  in  Snow  Hill 
Island.  Questions  flew  back  and  forth,  hut  one  remained  unan¬ 
swered:  What  had  happened  to  the  Antarctic  and  her  men?  Bowed 
heads  and  silence  were  the  only  reply.  They  did  not  know'  that  the 
ship  had  foundered  many  months  before,  and  they  did  not  know,  or 
hardly  hoped,  that  another  vessel  was  on  its  way  to  them  and  not 
far  at  that  very  moment.  .  .  . 

On  November  8,  when  the  small  colony  had  again  sunk  into  dismal, 
hopeless  waiting,  human  shapes  were  seen  w'alking  toward  the  camp. 
Nobody  paid  much  attention.  Some  of  the  men  had  gone  in  search 
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After  an  absence  of  two  years,  when  they  thought  them  all  dead, 
Larsen  shows  ujj  all  of  a  sudden,  and  on  the  very  day  a  heaven-sent 
ship  is  preparing  to  take  everybody  on  board! 

So  the  Antarctic  is  lost.  And  the  crew  is  on  Paulet  Island.  Wait 
till  they  see  what  has  happened! 

*  *  * 

It’s  bedtime  in  Paulet  Island  and  one  of  the  men  is  cursing  the 
everlasting  seal  and  the  everlasting  penquin  eggs.  “Well,  don’t 
worry,”  says  the  mate,  “maybe  to-morrow  a  ship  will  come  right 
here  and  you’ll  be  eating  caviar  and  drinking  champagne.”  This 
intended  joke  falls  flat.  You  should  not  make  jokes  like  that. 
Death  is  not  to  be  laughed  at.  Silently  every  man  slips  into  his 
sleeping  bag.  In  the  morning  they’ll  go  out  and  get  some  more  seals 
and  penguin  eggs. 

In  the  morning  they  awaken  with  a  start.  Wliat  was  that  noise? 
Oh,  it’s  imagination.  Back  to  sleep.  Again  the  noise.  And  then 
they  all  jump  out  of  their  bags.  Yes,  yes,  it’s  a  ship’s  siren!  And  a 
scramble  to  the  door.  And  there  she  is,  less  than  a  pistol  shot  dis¬ 
tance,  blowing  her  siren  to  beat  the  band.  Hurrah! 

Roll  call  on  the  Uruguay:  Dr.  Otto  Nordenskjold,  chief  of  the 
Swedish  expedition;  Captain  Carl  A.  Larsen,  master  of  the  Antartic; 
Dr.  K.  A.  Anderson,  botanist;  Dr.  Carl  Skottsberg,  botanist;  Dr.  G. 
Bodman,  meteorologist;  Lieut.  Jose  M.  Sobral,  Argentine,  member  of 
the  expedition;  Lieut.  L.  A.  Duse,  cartographer;  Andreas  Carlsen, 
engineer;  L.  Andreasen,  H.  Hashun,  Aksel  Reinholtz,  mates;  and  15 
men  of  the  crew.  Only  one  man  is  not  there.  He  is  resting  forever 
in  the  grave  his  companions  dug  for  him  in  the  ice:  his  name  was 
Wannersgaard. 

Clear  to  sail!  Blocks  creak,  ropes  tauten,  yards  are  trimmed,  sails 
fill  out  and  the  ship  is  under  way.  How  fine  a  deck  feels  under  one’s 
feet  after  two  years  in  the  ice! 

Again  the  icebergs  loom  everywhere.  Again  the  pack  ice  has  to  be 
cut  through.  Again  the  lookouts  strain  their  eyes  in  the  crow’s  nest. 
But  who  cares?  No  more  seal,  no  more  penguin  eggs.  And  the 
man  got  his  champagne.  And  there  is  Home  at  the  end  of  this 
voyage. 

Not  so  fast.  The  ice  is  now  behind  the  Uruguay's  counter,  but  the 
sea  is  very  much  here,  and  is  getting  angrier  every  hour.  Everything 
on  deck  is  firmly  lashed.  Day  after  day  the  waves  are  breaking  over 
the  forecastle,  flooding  the  main  deck  with  swirling  foam  and  going 
out  in  a  stream  through  the  scuppers  when  the  ship  rolls  that  way. 
The  freezing  wind  whistles  through  the  rigging.  In  come  the  top¬ 
gallant  sails.  Only  the  strongly  reefed  topsails  belly  out  with  the 
gale.  Even  this  is  too  much.  The  seas  are  coming  continually  over 
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the  side  and  the  roll  is  awful  now.  The  "ale  does  not  whistle  any 
more  thro»ij;h  the  ri"f;in}i: — it  screams.  It’s  a  f)5-mile  hurricane  and 
she  is  rolling  42  degrees.  The  order  comes,  “Heave  to!” 

She  is  hove  to  in  the  midst  of  the  hurricane,  rolling  and  pitching 
like  a  cork.  In  the  saloon  as  in  the  forecastle  men  eat  standing  with 
legs  braced  against  bulkheads  and  stanchions  to  keep  their  balance. 
Nobody  sleeps;  hammocks  swing  like  trapezes  and  bunks  spill  out 
their  occupants.  One  thought  is  in  every  mind:  Will  she  stand  it? 

At  dawn  on  November  16  tbe  main  mast  creaks  and  breaks  under 
the  dreadful  strain  of  the  gale.  A  moment  later  it  falls  to  starboard, 
dragging  along  sails,  yards,  stays  and  slirouds.  The  wind  howls 
louder  as  minutes  pass  and  the  whole  sea  is  boiling  in  the  storm, 
(ligantic  walls  of  water  fall  on  the  Vrugmy,  carrying  away  this  and 
that.  And  then,  at  one  belt  in  the  forenoon  watch,  the  foremast 
begins  to  give  way.  Up  rush  b<»s’n  and  carpenter  with  axes  and 
chop  away  the  toj)mast  before  it  breaiks  and  falls  on  deck.  The 
broken  spar  falls  to  port  and  the  ship  is  now  dismasted. 

Now,  thinks  the  captain,  the  currents  will  carry  this  flotsam  to  the 
south  and  the  Fridtjof  wilt  see  it  and  think  we,  too,  are  lost. 


DISMASTI.VO  THE 
“UKUOUAY.” 

Under  the  batterinR  of  the 
hurricane  the  main  ma.st 
and  then  the  foremast 
break.  The  bos’n  and 
carfienter  are  choppioK 
away  the  foretopmast. 


UniirtMV  of  f>r  f’arl  nkfitlali^rc 
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Courtesy  of  f>r.  C-irl  . 

TIIK  UKTI  KN  OF  THE  “rUlUrAY.*’ 

p  TIu'  reM'iie  ship,  ilisiiiivileil.  arrives  in  Hiienos  Aires  -the  eml  of  its  errand  of  mercy. 

A  few  (lays  later,  luivinjr  blown  itself  blue  in  tbe  face,  tbe  gale 
i  subsides.  Tbe  I’ruguay  is  under  way  with  engine  and  jury  rig.  On 

I  November  22  she  eoines  into  Santa  Cruz  harbor,  where  there  is  a 

'  telegrai)b  office,  auul  Commander  Irizar  sends  tbe  first  report  on 

Nordenskj bid's  bite.  Tbe  cable  picks  up  tbe  news  in  Buenos  Aires 
I  and  next  morning  it  is  carried  under  banner  headlines  in  tbe  news- 

'  papers  of  Europe.  On  December  2,  1903,  the  Argentine  capital  is 

;  alive  with  Hags  and  bunting  and  crowds  and  nms  as  tbe  Vruguay 

lands  Dr.  Nordenskjbld  and  bis  party. 

Thirty-two  yeai-s  have  passed  since.  Airplanes  are  flying  over  tbe 
Pole.  Most  of  tbe  men  of  tbe  Antartic  and  tbe  I'rnguay  are  dead, 
j  Dr.  Carl  Skottsberg,  now  a  world-renowned  savant,  lives  in  Oothen- 

’  burg,  Sweden,  where  be  is  director  of  the  Botanical  (Jarden  and 

I  jirofessor  at  tbe  famous  university.  Yale  bad  him  as  visiting  pro- 

■  fe.ssor  last  year.  From  Sweden  be  and  Dr.  Bodman,  also  a  famous 

*  scu'utist  now,  have  stmt  us  tbe  photographs  you  see.  Tbe  gallant 

I’ruguay  is  no  more,  but  she  lives  in  tbe  memory  of  tbe  brave  stuimen 
and  men  of  science  whom  she  rescued  so  many  years  a‘'’o. 

I 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  ANDACOLLO 


By  Ruth  Sedgwick,  M.  A. 

Department  of  Romance  Languages,  Mount  Holyoke  College 

IT  is  Christmas  day  when  we  leave  La  Serena,  a  city  in  north  central 
Chile  whose  dignified  old  churches  peacefully  face  plazas  and  parks 
fidl  of  roses,  climbing  vines  or  liigh  geranium  bushes  with  huge 
blossoms  in  the  most  varied  shades  of  pink,  red  and  magenta.  After 
about  half  an  hour’s  ride  our  car  starts  to  crawl  along  the  narrow  road 
which  winds  over  the  mountains,  and  we  join  that  interminable  line  of 
pilgrims  en  route  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Virgen  del  Rosario  of  Anda- 
collo,  some  40  miles  or  more  from  La  Serena.  Around  the  many 
hairpin  curves  we  come  upon  cars  and  carts  filled  with  people,  as 
well  as  men  and  women  on  horse-  or  donkey  back.  The  women  may 
hold  a  bundle  of  food  or  clotliing  or  a  child  on  their  laps.  The  poor 
people  go  on  foot,  often  barefoot,  while  others  better  off  walk  up  the 
mountain  without  shoes  as  a  manda  which  they  penitently  perform 
with  the  desire  of  obtaining  some  favor  which  they  have  asked  of  the 
Virgin.  Such  a  procession  has  been  trudging  up  the  mountain  for 
several  days  and  gives  us  a  premonition  of  the  crowds  we  shall  find  in 
the  town  of  our  destination. 

When  we  finally  reach  the  summit,  we  have  a  view  of  Andacollo 
nestling  among  a  group  of  poplar  trees  which  fairly  bristle  from  the 
dusty  grey  hills  covered  only  by  short  cactus  plants,  with  the  higher 
cordillera  of  the  Andes  forming  an  impressive  background  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Upon  entering  the  town  we  find  a  long  street  flanked  hy  one- 
story  houses  whose  doorsteps  are  on  the  very  edge  of  the  road.  In 
front  of  the  houses  there  is  a  line  of  tables  on  which  peddlers  have 
spread  their  wares:  dolls,  trinkets,  handkerchiefs  and  all  kinds  of 
clothing.  Women  squat  on  the  ground  before  charcoal  fires  over 
which  they  are  frying  the  ubiquitous  empanada  (a  sort  of  small, 
individual  meat  pie),  to  be  washed  down  with  a  glass  of  chicha  (a 
fermented  drink  made  in  Cliile  from  grapes  or  apples),  while  elsewhere 
there  are  piles  of  candy,  fruit,  and  other  edibles. 

Andacollo  is  famous  in  the  history  of  Chile  for  the  streams  of  gold 
that  have  flowed  out  of  its  river  bed.  The  deposits  were  e.xploited 
even  under  Inca  domination,  when  they  were  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  Emperor.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  they  were  divided 
as  special  prizes  for  the  conquering  captains.  In  the  colonial  period 
and  during  the  early  days  of  independence  the  gold  from  Andacollo 
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was  the  mainstay  of  the  national  treasury,  and  again  during  the 
recent  years  of  depression  its  exploitation  has  been  actively  fostered 
by  the  Government. 

However,  the  picturesque  significance  of  Andacollo  lies  in  the  annual 
December  pilgrimage  to  worship  its  Virgin.  The  tradition  concern¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  the  statue,  which  strongly  reminds  one  of  that  of  the 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe  in  Me.xico,  is  as  follow's.  An  Indian  woodcutter 
named  (^ollo  had  a  vision  in  which  a  celestial  figure  appeared  to  him 
saying:  “Anda,  Coll(),recorre  los  cerros,  que  la  riqueza  y  la  jelicidad  te 
esperan.  Busca”  (“Go,  Coilo,  and  explore  the  hills,  for  wealth  and 

THE  NEW  CHURCH  _ 

AT  ANDACOLLO.  • 

The  plaza  in  front  of  the  "  ^  ^ 
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happiness  await  you.  Search.”)  The  Indian  obeyed,  although  he 
did  not  know  just  w’hat  he  was  looking  for.  When  one  day  his  hatchet 
struck  something  strange,  he  dug  around  the  tree  and  uncovered  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  about  three  feet  high;  she  carries  the  Child  on  her 
left  arm.  The  Indian  placed  the  figure  upon  an  altar  which  he 
erected  in  his  hut,  and  the  Virgin  became  the  object  of  devotion  of  all 
his  poor  and  humble  neighbors.  Collo  soon  discovered  a  great  deal  of 
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{Told,  and  miracles  of  many  kinds  were  said  to  have  been  performed. 
When  the  (’hureh  heard  of  these  miracles,  an  investifration  was  made, 
and  as  a  result  a  temple  was  erected  for  the  Virfrin.  But  her  guardian 
and  the  real  head  of  her  cult  has  always  been  until  recent  years  a 
descendant  of  C'ollo  himself,  and  it  is  said  that  when  anyone  has  tried 
to  move  the  statue  without  his  consent,  it  takes  on  the  weight  of  a 
mountain.  Some  people  say  that  the  figure  originally  came  front 
Peru,  while  others  claim  that  it  was  brought  directly  from  the  mother 
country  by  the  sculptor  who  made  it.  It  is  probable  that  it  had  been 
buried  by  one  of  the  two  Spanish  founders  of  the  city  of  La  Serena  who 
had  managed  to  escape  from  the  terrible  Indian  massacre  of  1549. 

Tbe  little  town  of  Andacollo  begins  to  bulge  with  people  several 
days  before  C'hristmas.  Even  on  the  twenty-third  of  December  groups 
dance  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin  and  tell  her  what  has  been  happening  to 
them  during  the  past  year.  On  the  twenty-fifth  they  carry  her  in 
solemn  procession  from  her  usual  abode  above  the  altar  of  the  Old 
Church  to  the  New  Church,  a  cathedral-like  building  constructed 
through  donations  and  gifts  that  have  been  made  to  her.  But  the 
twenty-sixth  is  the  special  day  of  festivities,  for  it  is  then  that  tlie 
town  is  packed  with  more  than  thirty  thousand  visitors  representing 
all  classes  of  society  and  several  nationalities.  At  10  o’clock  in  the 
morning  the  high  mass  begins,  with  the  bishop  of  La  Serena  officiating 
and  many  church  dignitaries  assisting;  they  walk  to  the  altar  through 
an  aisle  formed  by  the  dancers  in  their  picturesque  costumes.  The 
seats  have  been  removed  from  the  church  and  during  the  long  service 
the  people  usually  stand  or  kneel.  However,  not  a  few  old  women 
squat  on  the  floor  while  some  of  the  weary  musicians  sit  on  their 
drums.  As  an  act  of  penance  others  walk  on  their  knees  from  the 
door  to  the  feet  of  the  Vii^in,  carrying  a  lighted  candle  in  each  hand. 
In  fact,  practically  everyone  holds  at  least  one  candle  as  a  votive 
offering  to  the  Vinjin,  and  the  press  of  the  crowd,  the  smoke  of  the 
candles  and  the  incense  are  almost  suffocating. 

When  the  service  is  over  the  Virgin  is  brought  to  the  door  and  left 
at  the  entrance  of  the  church.  One  group  after  another  dances  up  to 
her.  A  spokesman  chants  their  petitions  in  a  mournful  sort  of 
improvised  po|)ular  verse,  and  then  they  dance  off  again,  never  turn¬ 
ing  their  backs  upon  her. 

At  about  5  o’clock  begins  the  famous  procession,  in  which  the 
Virgin’s  followers  carry  her  around  the  plaza,  taking  her  back  to  the 
Old  Church  where  she  will  remain  until  their  return  next  year.  On 
this  occasion  one  can  best  see  the  dancers  in  fidl  action  and  all  their 
finery.  Some  groups  announce  the  approach  of  the  time  for  the 
procession  by  stationing  themselves  at  intervals  in  the  plaza,  forming 
a  sort  of  aisle  for  the  others  to  pass  through 
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First  come  tlie  so-called  turhimtes,  who  are  dressed  all  in  white.  A 
hri"ht  red,  hlue  or  jjreen  ribbon  hand  embroidered  in  silk  or  in  head- 
work  is  slmifr  over  one  shoulder,  while  on  their  heads  they  wear  a  white 
turban-like  cap  heavily  ornamented  in  beads,  which  looks  much  like 
a  fancy  wedding  or  birthday  cake.  Usually  hanging  from  under  the 
cap  down  over  the  shoulders  is  a  white  veil  or  piece  of  net,  or  perhaps 
just  a  handkerchief.  Each  group  of  turbantefi  is  led  by  one  of  its 
members,  who  carries  a  beautiful  large  banner  embroidered  with 
either  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  or  some  design  indicating  the  region 
from  which  they  come.  There  are  also  a  good  many  smaller  banners, 
and  in  fact  every  man  who  is  not  beating  a  little  drum  is  carrying 
some  kind  of  a  flag.  Flags  of  practically  all  the  foreign  nations  are 
displayed  in  the  procession  as  well  as  on  the  posts  in  front  of  the 
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church.  After  the  iurhantes  have  paraded  around,  they  stand  aside 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  procession  jiass  through  their  fdes. 

Although  all  the  dancers  are  generally  called  chinos  (servants  of  the 
Virgin),  the  use  of  the  name  is  more  accurately  limited  to  a  certain 
type  of  group,  which  has  the  privilege  of  dancing  immediately  in  front 
of  the  Virgin.  Their  (hmces  are  more  primitive  and  their  clothes 
more  brilliant  than  any  others  in  the  procession.  They  wear  a  fancy 
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version  of  the  costume  of  the  Chilean  miner  of  olden  days:  a  bright 
colored  shirt,  perhaps  of  sateen,  with  some  embroidery  in  silk  or 
beads  on  the  front,  and  rather  tight  fitting  trousers  of  the  same  color 
and  material  with  a  little  embroidery  near  the  bottom  of  each  leg, 
from  which  protrudes  narrow  white  ruffling  or  fringe.  The  wide, 
bright  colored  belt  is  either  of  cloth  or  of  leather  heavily  studded  with 
spangles,  beads,  or  bits  of  glass,  and  in  back  there  hangs  down  a  wide 
piece  of  goat  skin,  the  ancient  miner’s  apron.  On  their  heads  are 
tight  fitting  caps  of  the  same  color  and  cloth,  also  embroidered,  some 
being  jminted  in  shape,  while  others  are  shaped  like  trench  caps.  One 
group  is  dressed  all  in  purple,  another  in  bright  green,  another  in  red, 
and  another  in  brown. 

Some  of  the  chinos  beat  crude-looking  drums,  while  others  blow 
large,  flattened  reed  pipes  wrapped  in  ribbon  or  strips  of  cloth  match¬ 
ing  the  costume.  Another  will  have  a  cornet,  or  cymbals,  or  a 
triangle,  and  there  may  also  be  an  accordion  or  two.  On  the  pipes 
they  blow  a  plaintive  repetition  of  two  notes,  one  up  and  the  other 
down,  the  rhythm  beaten  off  by  the  staccato  of  the  drums,  and 
these  two  notes,  which  one  hears  in  Andacollo  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  still  ring  in  the  visitor’s  ears  long  after  he  has  left  the 
town. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  dances.  The  turbantes 
move  in  a  sort  of  pattern  around  a  circle,  and  their  steps,  which 
include  swinging  back  and  forth  on  one  foot  and  the  other  and  also 
hopping  with  complicated  stamping  and  tapping,  are  done  in  a  very 
dignified  manner.  The  dances  are  punctuated  with  drum  beats  and 
accompanied  by  a  swinging  of  the  small  flags,  which  are  waved  in  a 
sort  of  scooping  gesture.  But  the  steps  of  the  chinos  are  more  inter¬ 
esting  because  in  their  primitiveness  they  seem  to  hark  back  to  an 
Indian  origin.  Dancing  bent  over,  the  men  hop  on  one  foot  and  then 
on  the  other.  Ne.xt  they  fling  one  leg  to  the  right  and  the  other  to 
the  left  and  then  make  a  half  circle.  These  same  movements  are 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  The  chinos  gradually  get  worked  up, 
especially  when  dancing  close  to  the  Virgin,  until  they  seem  to  be 
throwing  themselves  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  a  sort  of  frenzy, 
all  to  the  slow  rhythm  of  the  drum  and  the  pipe;  while  others  leap 
into  the  air,  making  a  complete  turn  as  they  do  so.  The  steps  are 
curious,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ricardo  E.  Latcham  has 
pointed  out  the  similarity  of  some  of  them  to  those  of  the  so-called 
ostrich  dance  in  wliicli  the  Indians  imitated  the  leaps  of  that  Pata¬ 
gonian  bird.* 

An  indigenous  strain  of  blood  is  apparent  in  the  faces  of  many  of 
these  dancers.  Of  dark  complexion,  their  gentle,  delicate  features  are 

>  Origenes  de  la  sociadad  ...  de  las  araucanos,  p.  257.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  universitaria, 
1914. 
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practically  expressionless,  w-ith  the  exception  of  that  look  of  profound 
gravity  which  never  seems  to  abandon  them.  And  Ricardo  Latcham 
finds  in  these  groups,  called  bailes  or  cofradias,  survivals  of  the  secret 
societies  of  the  Indians.  The  groups  usually  consist  of  from  15  to 
35  or  40  dancers.  One  may  either  inherit  memhership  or  be  elected 
to  the  group,  which  is  usually  joined  in  childhood  or  youth.  The 
children,  whose  costumes  are  exact  copies  of  those  of  their  fathers, 
are  very  sweet  and  serious,  while  on  the  other  hand  several  old  men 
actually  seem  to  be  tottering  under  the  exertion  of  the  strenuous 


dances.  The  head  of  all  the  groups 
many  years  this  office  was  held  by 
the  custodian  of  the  Virgin,  with¬ 
out  whose  permission  the  statue 
could  not  be  moved. 

At  last  the  Virgin  comes,  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  some  of  her 
most  devoted  followers  and  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  baile  of  chinos  who  are 
throwing  themselves  at  her  feet  in 
the  weird  leaps  of  their  frenzied 
dance.  She  is  set  off  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  frame  of  thickly-massed  carved 
roses.  She  is  small  in  stature,  with 
delicate  features  and  dark  com¬ 
plexion,  jiroudly  wearing  a  profusion 
of  short,  blonde  curls.  Dressed 
in  a  gorgeous  long  white  robe  heav¬ 
ily  embroidered  in  gold,  the  Virgin 
holds  in  her  right  hand  a  lai^e  gold 
cane,  while  on  her  left  arm  she 
carries  the  Christ-child  dressed 
like  herself.  A  long,  heavy  gold 
chain  set  off  at  intervals  with  enor¬ 


s  the  cacique  general;  for  many, 
descendant  of  Collo.  He  was 
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THE  VIRGIN  OF  ROSES. 

Framed  in  a  bower  of  roses,  the  richly  attired 
VirRin  is  borne  by  her  followers  hack  to  the 
old  church  for  another  year. 


mous  gold  beads  hangs  about  her  neck:  about  her  waist  is  wrapped 
a  wide  red  sash,  beautifully  embroidered,  which  marks  her 
as  a  china,  reminding  us  of  the  broad  belts  of  her  devoted 
servants  or  chinos.  Both  Mother  and  Child  wear  handsome 
crowns  of  gold  heavily  studded  with  emeralds  and  other  precious 
stones. 

This  is  only  a  choice  of  the  many  costly  robes  and  brilliant  jewels 
belonging  to  her  wardrobe  carefully  stored  away  behind  the  altar  in 
the  Old  Church  where  she  stands  during  the  year  upon  an  ornate 
solid  silver  pedestal.  They  are  presents  from  her  wealthy  admirers. 
But  in  glass  cases  are  collected  the  vivid  testimonials  of  the  miracles 
she  has  performed  for  her  more  humble  devotees.  There  are  little 
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^old  crutclies,  s|)urs,  a  pair  of  {jlasses,  a  tiny  l)oat,  a  little  gold  sword, 
an  arm,  an  eye,  ete. 

The  Virgin  is  h(*loved  by  all  classes  of  society,  not  only  by  the 
wealthy  but  also  by  the  soldier  or  the  sailor  who  has  called  upon  her 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  very  especially  by  the  common  laborer  who 
works  on  the  farms  or  in  the  mines.  It  is  this  bumble  peon  who  looks 
upon  her  as  bis  beloved  one,  or  china,  and  who  has  willingly  walked, 
perhaps  barefoot,  many  miles  to  attend  tbe  festival,  who  sleeps  on  the 
ground  or  bard  floor  in  Andacollo  and  eats  meagerly  or  even  fasts 
during  this  pilgrimage,  yet  who  still  has  strength  to  dance  untiringly 
at  her  feet  day  after  day. 

Deeply  impressed  by  tbe  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  tbe  worship¬ 
ers,  one  forgets  tbe  grotesque  features  of  tbe  ceremony.  One  over¬ 
looks  that  admi.xture  of  pagan  and  Christian  so  evident  in  the  cos¬ 
tumes,  tbe  music,  and  especially  tbe  steps  of  tbe  dances.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  tbe  first  dances  held,  according  to  (lalleguillos,  in  1584,  were 
merely  adaptations  to  Christian  purposes  of  indigenous  ceremonies, 
and  one  regrets  that  no  detailed  interpretive  study  has  been  made  of 
tbe  historical  and  spiritual  significance  of  tbe  different  features  of  tbe 
festivities,  which  are  evidently  so  deeply  impregnated  with  tradition.^ 

Tbe  visitor  leaves  tbe  little  town  of  Andacollo  with  tbe  feeling  that 
be  has  witnessed  scenes  which  he  can  never  foiget.  As  be  looks  back 
on  it  all,  tbe  ceremonies  seem  to  have  been  a  strange,  fantastic  dream 
entirely  out  of  the  range  of  our  everyday  prosaic  life.  Tbe  flash  of 
beads  in  tbe  bright  sun  beating  down  from  a  cloudless  summer  sky  in 
semitropical  northern  Chile,  tbe  riot  of  vivid  colors  in  tbe  costumes, 
tbe  leaps  and  dizzy  turns  of  tbe  frenzied  dancers,  tbe  shrieking  of 
pipes  on  the  two  plaintive  up-down  notes  punctuated  by  tbe  beating 
of  drums,  and  above  all  tbe  tenseness  aind  sincerity  of  tbe  faces  of  tbe 
devoted  chinoft,  impress  one  with  a  sense  of  tbe  jiowerful  spiritual 
force  of  the  bumble  worshipers  of  the  Virgen  del  Rosario  of  Andacollo. 

<  F.  ( lalleKuillos.  Una  visita  a  la  .Serena,  Andarolln  ....  I.a  Serena,  1896. 
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TO  know  the  history  of  the  bepnnings  of  European  aetivities  in 
the  Americas,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  extensive  documentary 
sources  reposing  in  the  Spanish  archives.  The  successors  of  Columbus 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  American  continents  from  the  plains  of 
the  western  United  States  to  the  dreary  wastes  of  southern  Patagonia. 
They  have  left  a  record  of  their  trials  and  achievements-  incomplete 
at  times,  full  and  detailed  at  others — and  this  is  the  story  of  Spanish 
colonial  endeavor. 

The  doughty  sons  of  Spain  traversed  the  western  sea  to  a  new 
world,  impelled  by  the  three  motives,  faith,  fame  and  fortune.  To 
carry  their  Christianity,  which  for  centuries  they  had  defended  against 
the  Moors,  to  a  benighted  people  became  their  new  crusade — the 
extension  of  their  faith.  To  participate  in  the  exploits  of  discovery, 
conquest  and  colonization  was  an  invitation  to  the  acquisition  of 
fame  - the  attainment  of  honor,  if  they  ever  returned  to  the  home 
land.  To  share  in  the  wealth  of  new  found  empires  afforded  dazzling 
possibilities  for  acquiring  fortune-  the  satisfaction  of  their  desires 
for  well-being.  These  sons  of  Spain,  by  their  exploits  and  achieve¬ 
ments  during  more  than  three  centuries,  have  left  the  impress  of  their 
civilization  as  a  heritage  to  twenty-one  nations.  Their  laws,  their 
customs,  and  their  religion  were  transplanted  and  today  remain  the 
foundation  of  a  new  world  civilization. 

Spain  has  been  fortunate  in  preserving  so  complete  a  record  of  this 
fascinating  story.  This  good  fortune  has  not  been  due  to  mere 
accident  hut  rather  to  the  planning  of  men  who  were  interested  in  the 
conservation  of  her  documents.  As  early  as  1539,  the  first  work  of 
preparing  the  castle  at  Simancas  for  the  reception  and  preservation 
of  the  papers  relating  to  the  royal  patrimony  and  the  affairs  of  state 
was  begun.  On  June  30,  1544,  the  emperor  (^harles  V  ordered  that 
the  president  and  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  take  steps  to 
gatlier  together  all  the  documents  concerning  the  Indies  which  were 
to  he  found  in  the  office  of  its  Secretary,  in  the  Casa  de  la  Contrata- 
cion  and  in  other  offices,  and  to  deposit  them  in  the  Archive  at  Siman¬ 
cas.  Apparently  this  work  proceeded  slowly,  for  it  was  not  until 

>  read  before  the  Se<-ond  .\sseinhly  of  the  Pan  American  lastitute  of  tleograpliy  and  History  at  a 
session  held  in  the  Library  of  t'oncress.  Octol>er  10,  193.'). 
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1567  that  the  first  documents  were  transferred  from  the  Council  of  the 
Indies  to  Simancas.  In  1588,  Philip  II  named  Diego  de  Ayala  his 
archivist  and  provided  that  the  son  of  the  latter  should  succeed  to  the 
post.  At  the  time  of  making  the  appointment,  the  King  issued  an 
interesting  instruction  on  archival  procedure  and  practice.  The 
documents  were  to  be  preserved  in  the  classification  established  by 
Diego  de  Ayala  and  proper  safeguards  to  protect  them  from  fire  were 
to  be  taken.  Important  documents  were  to  be  copied  in  order  to  avoid 
excessive  wear  on  the  originals,  and  inventories  and  indexes,  as  well 
as  a  record  of  curious  and  notable  events,  were  to  be  made.  Details 
regarding  hours  of  office,  cleaning  of  documents,  making  of  searches 
and  certifying  of  copies  were  all  set  forth.  No  fire  or  light  was  to  be 
permitted  in  the  archive,  which  should  be  opened  and  closed  only 
during  daylight. 

Philip  IV'  in  1633  repeated  the  instruction  of  his  predecessor  and 
gave  additional  orders  respecting  the  proper  care  and  administration 
of  the  archive.  It  was  provided  that  the  archive  should  be  swept 
every  Friday  and  that  the  archivist  should  make  an  inspection  every 
Saturday,  replacing  bundles  which  were  out  of  place,  rewrapping 
those  with  tom  wrappers  and  looking  out  for  rats  and  other  vermin 
injurious  to  the  papers.  Although  the  documents  in  Spain,  as  in 
many  other  places,  have  suffered  greatly  from  neglect,  these  and  other 
instructions  indicate  that  there  was  a  continuing  interest  in  the  pres¬ 
ervation,  classification  and  use  of  those  papers  referring  to  the 
business  of  the  nation.  From  time  to  time  during  the  following 
century  and  a  half,  other  measures  were  taken  with  reference  not 
only  to  the  documents  of  Castile  but  also  to  those  of  the  Indies. 

The  establishment  of  an  archive  especially  dedicated  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  records  concerning  the  Spanish  colonial  activities  was 
accomplished  by  Charles  III.  Juan  Bautista  Munoz,  who  was 
commissioned  to  write  a  general  history  of  the  Indies,  found  that  the 
documents  necessary  for  preparing  this  work  were  scattered  in  many 
places.  He  also  discovered  that  the  papers  respecting  the  Indies 
deposited  at  Simancas  were  poorly  cared  for  and  in  great  confusion  and 
disorder.  Munoz  therefore  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  general 
Archive  of  the  Indies  and  was  supported  in  this  by  Jos6  de  Gdlvez, 
the  Minister  of  the  Indies.  The  latter  recommended  as  a  suitable 
place  for  the  new  institution,  the  Ix)nja  in  Seville,  since  this  building 
had  ceased  to  be  used  as  the  home  of  the  House  of  Trade  which  directed 
the  commercial  relationship  of  Spain  with  the  New  VV'orld.  Prior 
to  these  proposals,  commissioners  had  been  appointed  by  the  King 
in  1778  to  separate  the  papers  in  Simancas  dealing  with  the  colonies. 
And  in  the  same  year,  Fernando  Martinez  Huete,  who  had  organized 
the  Archive  of  the  Escribania  de  Cdmara  del  Consejo,  was  named  as  a 
commissioner  to  inspect  all  the  archives  and  public  establishments  in 


been  modified  and  on  the  ground  floor,  in  recent  years,  steel  cases 
have  been  installed  for  shelving  tlie  bundles.  Otherwise,  the  building 
remains  much  the  same  as  it  was  when  it  was  first  dedicated  to  the 
purpose  of  housing  materials  referring  to  the  history  of  the  Indies. 

The  first  papers  to  be  deposited  in  the  new  archive  came  from 
Simancas.  These  papers,  which  had  been  separated  by  the  royal 
commissioners,  were  boxed  and  prepared  for  shipment  in  1784  and 
1785.  On  the  20th  and  21st  of  September  of  thd  latter  year,  255 
bo.xes  of  documents  were  dispatched.  The  transfer  was  effected 
in  two  sections,  consisting  of  11  and  13  carts  respectively,  which  were 
in  charge  of  two  of  the  newly  appointed  assistant  archivists  and  were 

1:8010—35-  Bull.  12 - 3 


CourMsy  of  tb«  Emb«My  of  Spain.  Wuhinston 

THE  QENER.\L  ARCHIVE  AT  SIMANCAS. 

This  XII  century  castle,  near  Valladolid,  was  deslKnated  in  1539  as  the  first  national  repository  of  papers 
relatinif  to  Spanish  affairs  of  state.  Though  much  documentary  material  has  been  removed  to  the 
.\rchive  at  Seville,  Simancas  is  still  a  source  of  valuable  information  concerning  the  eariy  history  of  the 
American  continents. 


Seville  and  Cadiz,  which  contained  documents  on  the  Indies.  Finally, 
Munoz  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  the  founding  of  the  new  institu¬ 
tion.  He  has  left  a  very  interesting  report  regarding  the  conception 
of  the  idea  for  the  Archive  of  the  Indies  and  the  preparation  of  the 
Ijonja  as  the  archival  depository.  The  outer  corridor  of  the  upper 
floor  of  the  building  remains  today  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  arranged 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  long  corridors  with 
their  arches  and  domed  ceiling  and  floors  of  varicolored  marble  from 
Malaga,  arranged  in  interesting  patterns,  present  vistas  of  elegance. 
To  this  is  added  the  Cuban  mahogany  cases  of  a  most  ornate  char¬ 
acter,  ranged  on  either  wall.  The  inner  corridor  of  the  upper  floor  has 
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each  guarded  by  a  military  detachment.  These  detachments  were  so 
large  and  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  orders  were  given  in 
Madrid  that  only  a  corporal  and  four  soldiers  should  continue  with 
each  group  of  carts  to  Seville  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
should  return  to  Valladolid.  The  documents  from  Simancas  arrived 
on  the  14th  of  October.  From  that  date  until  1903  numerous  addi¬ 
tional  transfers  of  documents  to  Seville  have  taken  place.  Thus  there 
have  been  accumulated  at  the  Archivo  General  de  Indias  a  mass  of 
material  from  the  secretariats  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  the  Casa 
de  la  Contratacidn,  the  Contaduila  (accounting  office)  and  the 
Escribania  (judicial  secretariat)  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  the 
Ministries  of  the  Indies  and  Ultramar  and  the  archive  of  the  Captain 
General  of  Cuba.  These  documents  have  been  classified  in  12  sections 
in  such  manner  as  to  preserve  the  identity  of  origin  in  each  case. 

For  the  regulation  and  good  conduct  of  the  Archivo  General  de 
Indias,  a  detailed  set  of  rules,  signed  by  Charles  IV  and  his  Minister, 
Antonio  Porlier,  was  issued  on  January  10,  1790.  Though  it  is  not 
known  who  drafted  this  document  the  fact  is  that  it  is  a  notable 
manual  of  archival  procedure  and  practice.  The  principal  task 
imposed  upon  the  archivist  was  “to  classify  and  arrange  the  papers 
with  such  method  and  order  that  any  of  them  can  be  found  quickly 
and  easily.”  The  general  principle  of  respect  for  the  office  of  origin 
was  laid  down,  as  well  as  a  respect  for  the  prior  organization  of  the 
documents,  whether  classified  subjectively,  chronologically  or  alpha¬ 
betically.  Inventories  and  inde.xes  were  to  he  prepared  and  those 
formulated  in  conformity  with  this  order  still  serve  as  guides  to  the 
sources  of  the  archive.  Papers  received,  which  were  classified  and  in 
good  order,  were  to  remain  in  this  form.  With  respect  to  other  docu¬ 
ments,  especially  those  relative  to  general  administration  received 
from  Simancas,  which  were  at  that  time  in  great  disorder,  detailed 
indications  as  to  organization  and  classification  were  set  forth.  The 
arrangement  of  the  documents  made  by  the  archivist  in  accordance 
with  the  system  provided  in  the  royal  order  still  obtains  in  the  archive. 
Besides  matters  of  classification  and  organization,  the  regulations 
specified  the  manner  of  conducting  the  arcliive.  Cleanliness  was  to 
he  the  rule  with  no  dust  or  dirt  allowed.  The  archive  was  to  he  swept 
with  wet  sawdust  once  each  week  under  the  careful  inspection  of  a 
junior  archivist,  with  a  general  cleaning  once  each  year.  No  papers 
were  to  he  removed  from  the  archive  except  upon  royal  order  and 
strict  rules  and  a  schedule  of  prices  were  fixed  with  reference  to  supply¬ 
ing  copies.  Measures  for  the  prevention  of  fire  were  laid  down,  the 
hours  of  office  were  indicated,  and  arrangements  for  the  financial 
matters  of  the  archive  were  set  forth.  Apparently  it  was  not  in¬ 
tended  that  general  investigation  by  outsiders  would  he  permitted, 
since  no  provision  was  made  for  the  admittance  of  scholars. 


THE  AKCIIIVE  OF  THE  IMHES,  SEVILLE. 

Erecte<l  in  l.‘>98  to  liuuse  the  board  which  administered  Spain’s  trade  with  the  colonies,  this  Imildin^'  was 
selecteil  as  the  reitository  for  papers  bearinK  on  the  empire’s  relations  with  the  New  World.  From  the 
transfer  of  documents,  lieiiinninK  in  1785,  it  has  deveIo|ied  into  the  world’s  greatest  treasure  hou.se  of 
liistorical  material  bearing  on  the  .\mericas  under  Spanish  rule. 

Although  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Crow’ii  to  bring  together  into 
one  depository  all  the  materials  which  related  to  the  colonies,  this 
idea  never  has  been  fully  accomplished,  even  though  at  a  much 
later  date  a  chief  of  the  Archive  of  the  Indies  called  attention  to  the 
matter  and  a  royal  decree  w'as  issued  providing  for  the  completion 
of  the  work.  As  a  result,  students  find  that  while  the  Archivo 
(lenend  de  Indias  remains  as  the  real  starting  point  for  the  study  of 
all  Spanish  colonial  activity,  it  is  still  necessary'  to  visit  the  two 
other  national  repositories,  the  Archivo  Ilistdrico  Nacional  and  the 
Archivo  General  fie  Simancas,  each  of  which  possesses  a  great  wealth 
of  documents  that  deal  with  the  actuation  of  Spain  in  the  New 
^Vorld. 

In  these  three  archives  repose  the  documents  accumulated  in  the 
governmental  offices  in  Spain  which  had  to  do  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  oversea  colonies.  The  Casa  de  la  Contratacidn,  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  and  its  fiscal  and  judicial  dependencies  as  well 
as  the  various  ministries  received  and  drafted  the  documents  which 
serve  to  tell  the  story  of  Spanish  endeavor.  Among  them  are  found 
the  letters,  reports,  diaries,  petitions,  accounts,  proceedings  and  all 
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other  original  papers  which  reached  the  Spanish  government  from 
the  colonies.  Viceroys,  governors,  and  other  administrative  officers, 
judges  of  the  audiencias,  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  members  of 
the  religious  orders,  and  other  subjects  of  the  Crown  contributed 
their  share  in  recounting  events  and  depicting  conditions  throughout 
the  colonial  dominions,  even  to  the  far  flung  frontiers  of  the  American 
possessions.  Problems  of  discovery,  settlement  and  colonization, 
details  of  general  political  administration,  questions  regarding  con¬ 
version  of  the  natives  and  the  relations  of  Europeans  and  natives, 
economic  matters  and  fiscal  difficulties,  reports  on  trade,  com¬ 
merce,  and  shipping,  particulars  concerning  military  organization 
and  expeditions  to  subject  the  native  races  or  conquer  new  regions, 
were  all  submitted  to  the  Crown. 

The  consideration  of  these  problems  by  the  home  government  led 
to  lengthy  discussions  and  the  determination  of  imperial  policy. 
Abstracts,  memoranda,  and  recommendations  to  the  Crown  were 
prepared  by  the  governmental  agencies.  Final  decisions  having  been 
reached,  instructions  and  orders  to  the  colonial  officials  were  drafted. 
These  drafts  and  the  register  books  of  royal  orders,  cedulas,  and 
decrees  are  still  extant  among  the  archival  papers.  Trade  regulations, 
rules  for  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  orders  for  expeditions  of  dis¬ 
covery,  exploration  and  conquest,  commissions  and  instructions  for 
colonial  officials,  directions  for  the  collection  of  revenues  and  conduct¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  affairs,  provisions  regarding  religious  matters  which  were 
entrusted  to  the  Crown  by  the  Pope,  are  some  of  the  types  of  materials 
to  be  found. 

There  are  still  other  documents  of  a  special  character  to  be  found 
in  the  respective  sections  of  the  several  archives.  These  comprise 
accounts  of  the  merits  and  services  of  the  first  discoverers  and  con¬ 
querors,  reports  of  commissions  and  special  representatives  of  the 
Crown,  and  investigations  (residencias)  of  the  activities  of  the  colonial 
officials  at  the  close  of  their  term  of  service.  Then  there  are  the  papers 
of  the  Casa  de  la  Contratacidn  which  controlled  the  trade  to  the 
Indies,  including  lists  of  passengers,  registers  of  ships  and  merchan¬ 
dise  despatched  or  received,  and  records  of  other  pertinent  matters 
which  are  set  down  with  meticulous  care. 

The  quantity  of  these^ archival  sources  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  Seville  there  are  approximately  3o,0o2  bundles  containing  several 
millions  of  individual  documents.  The  number  of  bundles  in  the 
archives  at  Madrid  and  Simancas  referring  to  the  Americas  has  never 
been  estimated.  The  general  disposition  of  the  materials  in  the 
three  archives  is  as  follows.  In  Seville  are  found  documents  relating 
to  Columbus  and  the  exploits  of  the  early  explorers;  a  great  mass  of 
administrative  materials  from  the  Council  of  the  Indies  and  the 
various  ministries  in  the  sections  of  Audievcian,  ICstado,  and  lltrarnar; 
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judicial  papers;  fiscal  papers;  and  a  special  collection  known  as  the 
Cuban  Papers  containinji  documents  transferred  from  the  New 
World  to  Seville.  In  Madrid  are  located  papers  dealing;  with  Spanish 
jiovernmental  policy  and  diplomatic  relations  with  reference  to  the 
colonies.  Here  are  found  records  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  the 
Council  of  the  Indies,  the  Inquisition  and  the  military  orders;  papers 
of  the  ministers  as  well  as  judicial  proceedings  and  fiscal  accounts. 
At  Simancas  there  still  remain  papers  pertaining  to  general  policies 
and  diplomatic  relations  similar  in  character  to  those  at  Madrid. 
Here  also  are  documents  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

Each  of  the  Spanish  archives  has  its  scheme  of  classification  with 
corresponding  inventories.  It  is  true  that  the  entries  in  these  inven¬ 
tories  are  all  too  brief,  and  that  there  are  no  descriptiv’e  guides  except 
in  a  few  instances.  Extensiv'e  indexing,  carding  and  calendaring 
have  never  been  carried  out  nor  have  the  inventories  even  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  their  entirety.  Although  there  are  some  helpful  guides,  the 
feeling  still  obtains  that  the  Spanish  archives  are  something  of  an 
impenetrable  maze.  This,  however,  is  not  fully  true,  for  the  earnes*^ 
scholar  by  the  use  of  the  inventories  and  with  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  archival  organization  can  make  his  way  successfully  in  any  of 
the  repositories.  Moreover,  he  always  encounters  the  sympathetic 
helpfulness  and  unfailing  courtesy  of  the  archivists  in  chaise  of  the 
repositories. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  early  use  of  the  Spanish  archives 
for  writing  American  history  was  made  by  Juan  Bautista  Munoz  for 
his  general  history  of  America.  Later  Martin  Fernilndez  de  Nava- 
rrete  undertook  the  collection  and  publication  of  documents  referring 
to  Columbus  and  his  successors  in  their  voyages  to  the  New  World. 
Contemporary  with  Navarrete,  Washington  Irv'ing  and  William  II. 
Prescott  utilized  materials  deposiU'd  in  some  of  the  Spanish  archives 
for  their  classical  works  on  Spanish  discovery  and  exploration.  The 
first  American  to  receive  permission  to  work  in  the  Archive  General 
de  Indias  was  Francisco  Adolfo  Varnhagen,  attache  of  the  Brazilian 
Ijegation  at  Lisbon,  who  was  granted  access  by  royal  order  of  the 
twenty-second  of  Januaiy,  1846.  Representatives  of  Chile,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Nicaragua  received  like  permission  a  few  years  later. 
Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Spanish 
government  began  to  make  available  in  published  form  many  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  America  in  the  Coleccion  de  documenios  ineditos 
relativos  al  descubrhniento,  coiiquifita  y  organizacion  de  las  autigaas 
poseslones  de  America  y  Oceania,  which  was  but  the  beginning  of  the 
more  extensive  exploitation  of  these  sources  for  American  history. 

With  the  growth  of  the  national  consciousness  of  the  American 
Republics,  and  with  the  development  of  their  territories,  boundary 
disputes  arose  in  many  parts  of  Spanish  America.  In  the  process 
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of  adjusting  the  conflicting  claims,  recourse  was  had  repeatedly  to 
the  Spanish  archives  in  order  to  establish  the  respective  preten¬ 
sions.  The  archives  supplied  plans  and  maps  as  well  as  other  data 
respecting  the  extent  of  administrative  areas  of  the  several  prov¬ 
inces  wliich  afterwards  became  the  Spanish  American  Republics. 
Among  the  arbitrations  in  wliich  the  claimants  made  extensive  use  of 
materials  from  Spain  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Costa  Rica-Colombia, 
Peru-Bolivia,  Nicaragua-Honduras,  Colombia- Venezuela,  British 
Guiana- Venezuela,  Ecuador-Peru,  Costa  Rica-Panama  and  Honduras- 
Guatemala. 

The  more  scientific  use  of  the  Spanish  archives  for  the  history  of 
America  began  at  the  close  of  the  19th  century.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  in  the  United  States  of  America  were  Professors  Bernard 
Moses  at  the  l^niversity  of  California,  William  R.  Shepherd  at 
f’olumbia  University  and  Herbert  E.  Bolton  at  the  University  of 
'Pexas,  who  gave  the  earliest  courses  on  Spanish  American  history. 
•Vnother  important  factor  was  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
•»f  Washington  in  ])reparing  guides  to  the  materials  in  tlie  archives. 
The  publication  of  selected  documents  either  in  the  original  or  in  trans¬ 
lation,  greatly  assisted  in  making  known  the  value  and  extent  of 
the  materials  in  Spain.  In  Argentina  the  work  of  the  Institute  de 
Investigaciones  Histdricas  at  Buenos  Aires,  under  the  efficient 
direction  of  Dr.  Enulio  RaAngnani,  has  been  noteworthy  in  collect¬ 
ing  and  utilizing  materials  from  Spain  in  order  to  tell  more  fully 
the  early  history  of  the  country.  Thus  it  is  to  he  observed  that 
among  the  countries  whose  scholars  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
the  study  of  American  colonial  history  in  the  Spanish  arclxives, 
Argentina  and  the  United  States  hold  a  prominent  place. 

Few  original  documents  remain  in  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  Spanish  regime  within  its  area.  These  comprise  the  East 
Florida  papers,  the  New  Mexican  archives  and  some  papers  in  the 
Cahildo  of  New  Orleans.  Consequently,  students  of  this  country 
more  than  others  have  been  forced  to  go  to  Spain  to  collect  the 
materials  for  the  liistory  of  tliis  epoch.  They,  more  than  those  of 
the  other  American  republics,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  colo¬ 
nial  history  of  America  in  general  rather  than  limiting  their  studies 
to  their  own  country.  On  the  other  hand,  in  most  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  there  exist  extensive  collections  of  documents  relating 
to  the  colonial  period.  Tliis  is  especially  true  in  Me.xico,  Lima,  Buenos 
.Vires  and  Bogota  where  the  viceregal  archives  and  those  of  other 
colonial  offices  still  e.xist.  In  these  arcliives  the  materials  are  a 
counterpart  of  those  found  in  Spain.  That  is,  in  America  are  found 
the  original  communications  from  Spain  and  the  drafts  of  those 
dispatched  by  the  colonial  officials,  while  in  Spain  are  found  the 
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orijjiiial  letters  from  the  colonies  and  the  drafts  of  the  orders  sent 
out  by  the  Crown.  Thus  to  a  less  extent  has  it  been  necessary  for 
these  countries  to  go  to  Spain  for  materials  on  their  early  history. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  have  neglected  to  do  so.  Xotable 
scholars  have  made  extensive  researches,  but  at  least  one  Spanish 
American  historian  was  led  to  remark  that  all  too  often  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  make  investigations  in  the  Arciiives  of  the  Indies  was  a 
mere  excuse  to  secure  through  political  favor  a  trip  to  Europe  at 
the  exjiense  of  the  government. 

A  word  of  warning  should  be  given  regarding  the  published  col¬ 
lections  of  documents.  Too  often  they  have  been  poorly  done,  on 
account  of  errors  in  cojiying  or  carelessness  in  editing.  The  same 
observation  can  be  made  of  many  of  the  transcripts  wluch  have 
l)een  brought  to  America  from  the  Spanish  archives.  American 
students  who  avail  themselves  of  these  transcripts  are  often  in  grave 
danger  of  falling  into  grievous  error.  To  offset  the  defects  of  traiis- 
scripts,  during  r(‘c<*nt  yeai^s,  photographic  reiirod actions  have  been 
used  extensively.  'Phis  method  is  far  superior  for  the  scholar  who 
is  unable  to  make  the  trip  to  Spain.  But  such  reproduction  best 
serves  for  the  study  of  a  specific  subject  or  in  a  more  general  way, 
for  the  illustration  of  the  history  of  a  given  country.  The  Library 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  secured  a  very  large  collection 
of  materials  for  the  history  of  the  area  witliin  the  United  States 
which  at  one  time  was  subject  to  Spain.  But  this  system,  howev'er 
efficient  and  admirable,  really  should  not  be  employed  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  visiting  the  Spanish  archives  where  the  original  docu¬ 
ments  in  their  proper  environment  may  be  consulted  with  such 
great  facility. 

To  present  a  bibliography  of  the  works  wliich  have  resulted  from 
the  use,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  materials  in  Spanish 
arciiives  relating  to  American  liistory  would  unduly  extend  this 
jiaper.  Such  a  bibliography,  however,  would  show  most  concretely 
the  vast  wealth  of  the  materials  and  the  wide  breadth  of  interest 
of  those  who  have  exploited  them  for  scholarly  purposes. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  despite  all  the  interest  which  has  been 
manifested  and  the  labor  which  has  been  devoted  in  presenting  the 
story  of  American  colonization  as  recorded  in  the  Spanish  archives, 
there  yet  remain  many  fields  which  can  iirofitably  be  investigated  and 
which  when  the  scholarly  studies  are  made  will  throw  much  additional 
light  on  the  life  and  times  of  the  jieoples  of  Spanish  colonial  America. 
Biography,  economic  and  fiscal  history  ami  other  phases  of  colonial 
activity  afford  many  opportunities.  Among  the  records  which  offer 
widest  fields  for  further  research  may  be  mentioned  the  accounts  of 
the  fiscal  agencies,  judicial  proceedings,  papers  of  the  House  of  Trade, 
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diplomatic  correspondence  and  documents  of  the  Inquisition  in 
America.  There  is  scarcely  a  topic  however,  which  does  not  involve 
study  in  all  three  centers,  and  if  any  student  should  rely  on  Seville 
alone,  as  others  have  in  the  past,  most  surely  some  important  point 
will  be  overlooked. 

In  conclusion,  the  location  of  the  documents  on  American  historj’ 
in  the  three  great  archival  repositories  must  he  referred  to  again. 
There  are  those  who  lament  the  fact  that  all  the  documents  dealing 
with  America  have  not  been  concentrated  in  Seville.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  this  would  be  most  advisable  or  even  feasible  and  pos¬ 
sible.  The  materials  connected  with  the  Indies  which  remain  at 
Simancas  and  Madrid  comprise  two  classes  of  documents.  First, 
those  which  probably  could  be  transferred  and  secondly,  those  regard¬ 
ing  which  there  is  grave  question  as  to  advisability  of  transfer.  In 
the  first  class  are  found  the  papers  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
including  those  of  the  Escribania  de  Cdmara  (Justice),  at  Madrid 
and  those  of  the  Ministries  of  War  and  Marine  relating  to  the  Indies 
located  at  Simancas.  In  the  second  group  are  documents  from  the 
Council  of  Castile,  as  well  as  from  the  various  Ministries  that  were 
later  established.  These,  while  more  general  in  character,  at  the 
same  time  relate  in  a  measure  to  the  Indies.  In  addition  there  is 
the  great  mass  of  diplomatic  documents  dealing  with  the  relations 
between  Spain,  England,  France  and  Portugal,  which  continually 
touch  upon  colonial  problems  and  which  should  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  colonial  and  non-colonial  subjects. 
In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  student  who  must  visit  Simancas, 
Madrid  and  Seville,  receives  a  deeper  and  truer  impression  of  Spain 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  The  visit  to  and  study  in  the 
different  archives  give  an  opportunity  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  laughing  gaiety  of  sunlit  Andalusia,  the  stern  austerity  of  the 
gloomy  plains  of  Castile,  and  the  polite  urbanity  of  the  capital  Madrid, 
which  lies  in  New  Castile,  the  land  of  Don  Qui.\ote.  This  experience 
serves  but  to  create  a  deeper  appreciation  and  wider  understanding 
of  the  diversity  of  character  of  the  Spaniards  who  participated  in  the 
colonial  exploits  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  American  Republics. 
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“HOW’S  THE  CLIMATE?” 


By  William  A.  Reid 
Foreign  Trade  Adviser,  Pan  American  Union 

Every  prospective  traveler  asks  in  substance  this  practical  ques- 
I  tion  before  starting  forth  to  visit  the  growing  nations  of  Latin 
America.  Timely  indeed  is  the  query;  so  a  glance  at  the  elements — 
the  climate  makers — may  be  of  service  despite  the  inadequacy  of 
a  layman’s  brielly  told  story.  Climate,  says  the  scientist,  is  composed 
of  two  main  elements:  temperature  and  moisture.  Distance  from 
the  equator,  pro.ximity  to  vast  bodies  of  water,  winds,  ocean  currents, 
altitudes,  Brazilian  monsoons,  Mexican  monsoons,  are  powerful  factors 
bearing  on  weather  conditions. 

The  equatorial  belt,  as  everyone  knows,  is  hot  because  it  receives 
the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun.  Theoretically,  the  farther  we  go  north 
or  south  of  the  equator  the  cooler  the  climate;  actually,  there  are  so 
many  different  factors  wielding  their  influence  on  temperature  and 
moisture  that  this  condition  is  only  partly  true. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  prevailing  winds.  In  the  records  of  Columbus 
wj  find  that  “the  winds  blew  strong  from  the  northeast  and  bore  us 
over  toward  the  west.”  Evidently,  the  little  caravels  moved  onward 
by  the  force  of  a  steady  and  continuous  breeze.  The  northeast  and 
the  southeast  trades  still  blow  toward  the  South  American  continent; 
these  winds,  modified  by  various  causes,  move  westward  over  north¬ 
ern  South  America  and  eastward  over  southern  South  America — an 
interesting  reversal  of  direction.  Winds,  of  course,  are  transporters 
of  clouds,  and  clouds  passing  over  ocean  areas  are  burdened  with 
moisture  and  rain;  if  the  winds  pass  over  deserts  we  often  find  them 
hot  and  dry.  In  the  eastern  Amazon  basin,  for  instance,  clouds  from 
the  Atlantic  bring  daily  rains;  on  the  coast  of  northern  Chile  rain 
rarely  falls  although  the  winds  are  from  the  east,  for  they  have 
deposited  all  their  moisture  in  crossing  2,000  miles  of  country.  Hence 
the  dry  nitrate  region  of  Chile. 

Another  factor  is  the  constantly  heated  and  ascending  air  over  the 
torrid  zone  which  must  be  replaced  by  air  from  cooler  regions;  this 
breeze  in  the  tropics  is  a  delight  to  native  and  stranger  alike.  “But 
the  trades,  counter  trades  and  polar  winds,”  said  Commodore  Maury, 
“though  separate,  are  really  parts  of  the  same  great  atmospheric 
current  which  is  ceaselessly  accomplisliing  its  unehding  circuit  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles  and  from  the  poles  back  to  the  equator.” 
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(treat  ocean  currents  that  wash  South  American  shores  are  also 
important  factors  in  climate  making.  Note  briefly  these  currents. 
Moving  eastward,  the  Atlantic  e(|uatorial  current  breaks  along  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Brazil  about  Cape  San  Roque.  Part  of  this 
current  changes  its  course  to  northwestward;  another  ])art  moves 
down  the  Brazilian  coast  to  the  region  of  I’^ruguay,  where  it  turns 
eastward.  Ijook  at  Cape  Horn  and  its  multitude  of  islands.  From 
little-known  Antarctic  wastes  a  pow'erful  current  continually  pounds 
this  southern  archipelago;  it  divides,  one  section  moving  northward 
along  the  Argentine  coast  for  several  hundred  miles,  until  it  meets 
the  southward  flowing  Brazilian  current.  Another  section  of  the 
Antarctic  current  moves  from  Cape  Horn  up  the  coast  of  Chile  and 
Peru,  bearing  with  it  not  only  cool  w'ater  but  chilly  breezes.  Off 
Peru  and  Ecuador  the  Humboldt  current,  as  it  is  called,  turns  west¬ 
ward,  but  not  before  coming  into  contact  with  the  great  Alaskan  cur¬ 
rent  that  makes  California  and  Mexican  beaches  disagreeably  cool 
for  summer  bathers. 

Fast  the  northern  coaist  (»f  S<»uth  America  (he  ocean  current  moves 
IK  *rth  west  ward  until  (he  (lidf  of  Mexico  “pockets”  its  force  and 
then  sends  out  the  famous  (lulf  Stream,  whose  effect,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  felt  thousands  of  miles  away  in  the  British  Isles. 

Above  the  etiuatorial  land  region  extending  3,000  miles  across 
South  America  is  a  “cloud  belt,”  a  marvel  of  nature.  The  clouds, 
bearing  heavy  rains  for  the  regions  that  happen  to  lie  under  them, 
travel  northward  and  southward  with  the  movement  of  the  sun. 


THK  PAI.M-FKIXOEI)  BEAril  AT  TEI.A,  llOXin’RAS. 

This  soene  is  typical  of  much  of  the  Caribbean  coast  of  f'entral  America  where  the  tropical  heat  of  tlie 
lowlands  Is  tem|)ered  by  trade  winds. 
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l*ho(ocr»|>li  by  Win.  V.  Alford. 


SAND  DUNES  IN  THE  PERUVIAN  DESERT. 


These  sand  formations,  frequently  of  great  dimensions,  are  seen  along  the  arid  coast  and  in  the  desert 
between  Mollendo  and  Arequipa.  Winds,  generally  from  the  northwest,  which  form  the  dunes,  also 
cause  their  slow  but  steady  movement  across  the  plains. 


Shortly  after  the  bef'inninf;  of  the  year,  tliey  are  over  northern 
Brazil  and  Ecuador  and  rains  are  flooding  rivers  and  streams.  By 
April  and  May,  parts  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  are  experiencing 
their  rainy  season;  about  mid-summer  these  clouds  are  over  Panama; 
by  September  or  October  they  have  moved  northward  over  the 
southern  part  of  Mexico.  Then  this  cloud  belt  takes  up  its  soutbem 
movement  and  a  second  period  of  rain  occurs  in  some  of  the  regions 
thus  traversed.  So  many  local  influences,  however,  are  at  work  and 
countries  are  so  vast  that  while  the  theory  of  the  cloud  belt  holds 
true  in  general,  yet  there  is  absence  of  rain  in  certain  sections,  for 
example,  in  northeastern  Brazil  and  in  the  Santa  Marta  region  of 
Colombia. 

Mountains  constitute  another  important  agency  in  climate  making. 
For  instance,  the  hills  of  Cuba  and  the  mountains  dominated  by  the 
peak  of  Orizaba  in  Mexico  lie  in  about  the  same  latitude.  Yet 
tropical  vegetation  flourishes  in  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,  wliile 
Orizaba  is  continually  crowned  with  snow.  The  scientist  assigns 
two  causes  for  this  condition:  the  area  on  high  mountains  is  com¬ 
paratively  small  and  radiation  is  rapid;  air  and  vapor  on  mountains 
are  rarefied  and  this  hastens  radiation. 
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VAGARIES 

The  vafijaries  of  the  elements  as  observed  here  and  there  in  Latin 
America  are  extremely  interesting.  On  one  occasion  in  Guayaquil 
the  writer  experienced  a  tropical  downpour  that  lasted  several  hours. 
There  seemed  to  have  been  a  cloudburst.  Streets  and  sewers  were 
flooded  and  the  ubiquitous  small  boy  was  delighted  to  find  new  wad¬ 
ing  and  swimming  pools. 

A  few  days  later  and  not  200  miles  southward  the  Peruvian  port 
of  Paita  was  visited.  Paita  rarely  sees  rain.  On  this  particular 
occasion  a  shower,  the  first  one  in  12  years,  was  falling.  Scores  of 
children  were  outside  their  homes  shouting  amazement  and  delight; 
they  were  catching  in  tin  cups  the  “water  that  was  coming  down 
from  the  sky.”  Not  only  were  children  pleased  but  older  people 
were  surprised  at  the  novelty  of  a  shower. 

Baquedano  stands  in  the  Chilean  nitrate  region;  it  is  a  small  settle¬ 
ment  and  railroad  junction  of  the  Chilean  lA)ngitudinal  and  the 
Antofagasta  and  La  Paz  Railroads.  In  every  direction  one  looks 
upon  sand  or  barren  earth  and  rocks;  the  sun  shines  every  day,  and 
earth  and  people  must  bear  its  scorching  rays.  One  of  the  curious 
sights  is  that  of  brick  houses  for  the  railroad  workers,  although  no 
clay  is  to  be  found  ain’where  in  the  region.  Hereon  hangs  a  story 
related  to  the  writer  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Chilean  Longi¬ 
tudinal  Railway.  Said  he:  “A  few  years  ago  a  terrific  rain  storm 
occurred  high  up  in  the  Andes.  A  day  later  a  flowing  river  bore 
down  on  Baquedano,  a  phenomenon  that  probabl}^  never  before 
happened.  For  hours  the  sand  about  the  village  was  under  water 
but  the  porous  soil  finally  absorbed  it,  leaving  a  sediment  of  red 
clay  several  feet  thick  extending  over  acres  of  sand.  Here  was  a 
building  opportunity.  Superintendent  and  citizens  hurriedly  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  brick  and  build  one-story  houses.  From  a  distant 
point  on  the  railroad  a  “stay”  material  was  obtained  and  for  weeks 
brickmaking,  an  unheard-of  occupation  in  the  sandy  desert,  was 
active.  The  result  is  the  score  or  more  brick  houses  that  stand  today 
in  the  sun-parched  village  of  Baquedano.” 

Far  to  the  southward  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  we  find  weather 
conditions  somewhat  queer.  On  the  whole,  there  are  about  260 
cloudy  or  rainy  days  during  an  average  year;  one  finds  that  sunshine, 
clouds,  squalls,  rain,  hail,  snow,  rainbows  often  alternate  during  a  single 
day.  The  months  of  December  and  January  are  rather  warm,  with  an 
average  temperature  of  about  53°  F.  July,  a  mid-winter  month,  has 
a  mean  temperature  of  around  34°  F.  Outside  of  the  straits  the  ocean 
is  at  its  worst  during  the  winter  and  stormy  seas  are  to  be  expected. 
Yet  at  times  a  vessel  may  enter  the  Straits  of  Magellan  on  the  bosom 
of  a  comparatively  calm  sea.  A  recent  steamer  bearing  tourists 
from  the  United  States  found  the  waters  of  Magellan  quite  calm. 
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THE  RAINY  SEASON 

Many  prospective  travelers  express  fear  of  visiting  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  during  the  rainy  season.  So  much  has  been  written  about  tropical 
storms  and  tempestuous  downpours  that  the  stranger  may  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  endeavoring  to  avoid  rainy  weather  or  stormy  periods.  But 
the  season  of  rains  in  one  or  another  Latin  American  country  may 
he  quite  pleasant.  The  month  of  April  in  the  L’nited  States  is  known 
as  the  month  of  showers.  All  of  us  are  aware,  however,  that  many 


MOUNT  TKONAUOR,  CHILE. 

From  the  warmer  coastal  reKion  of  the  north  to  the  perpetually  snow-clad  Andean  heights,  Chile  has  a 

wide  climatic  range. 

sunshiny  days  are  enjoyed  in  this  month.  Likewise,  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  a  so-called  rainy  period  may  and  often  does  have  many  hours  or 
days  of  sunshine  and  pleasant  temperatures. 

In  Panama  the  rainy  season  extends  from  May  to  November  but 
on  numerous  visits  during  this  jieriod  the  writer  enjoyed  much  sun¬ 
shine;  true,  showers  come  with  little  warning  and  are  often  heavy 
downpours.  An  hour  later  the  rain  is  over  and  the  sun  shines  brightly. 
But  Panama  clouds  may  be  tricky.  The  rainfall  of  140  inches  a 
year  on  the  Caribbean  side  of  the  Republic  is  more  than  double  that 
on  the  Pacific  side,  another  feature  of  trade  wind  plienomena.  Here, 
as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Tropics,  the  early  riser  often  enjoys 
beautiful  mornings  when  the  thermometer  may  stand  around  75° 
or  80°  F.  Humidity  at  times  is  oppressive. 
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CARACAS,  VENEZUELA. 

Ill  *iiiilrii!>(  lo  the  eoa.'ital  reition,  the  Venezuelan  ea|iital,  because  of  its  location  nt  an  altitude  of  3.4  JO  feet 
in  the  eastern  spur  of  the  Andes,  enjoys  a  mild  temperature. 


When  one  leaves  a  well-known  hotel  in  Habana  he  notes  that  some 
attendant  has  placed  a  sticker  on  his  baggage.  It  bears  the  simple 
mark  77°.  Upon  inquiry  the  hotel  man  says  that  figure  represents 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  city.  In  Santiago,  500  miles  across 
the  island,  no  such  label  finds  its  way  to  the  traveler’s  baggage. 
The  temperature  is  sometimes  too  high  to  advertise;  but  let  it  be 
said  that  Santiage  has  cool  breezes  from  the  sea  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening,  and  the  early  mornings  are  delightful. 

Consider  the  rainy  months  in  Central  America.  They  are  differ¬ 
ent,  of  course,  in  highlands  and  lowlands  but  in  the  capital  cities 
showers  and  sunshine  alternate.  The  former  drive  children,  nurses, 
and  the  people  generally  from  the  parks.  An  hour  or  so  later  the 
parks  are  again  alive  with  people,  a  band  concert  may  be  in  i)rogress 
jind  for  the  time  the  rainy  season  seemingly  is  forgotten. 

On  a  banana  plantation,  on  the  other  hand,  rain  and  high  tempera¬ 
ture  arc  unpleasant  and  the  stranger  suffers.  Producers  of  this 
fruit  naturally  select  the  low  and  humid  regions;  and  where  rains 
are  not  sufficient  irrigation  is  provided.  The  Santa  Marta  region  of 
(’olombia  is  an  illustration  of  a  rather  dry  area  A^ithin  a  region  of 
frequent  rains. 

The  question  of  where  one  pro|)oses  to  go  has  much  to  do  with 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  avoid  the  rainy  season.  Of  course,  on  a 
trip  covering  most  of  South  America  one  cannot  expect  to  find  the 
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host  weather  in  every  country — the  continental  area  is  too  vast.  If 
one  wishes  to  visit  eastern  South  America  June  is  a  gcood  time  to  leave 
the  United  States;  after  a  week  or  two  in  Brazil  he  will  reach  Ai^en- 
tina  and  Uruguay  in  their  early  spring.  On  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  it  is  usually  pleasantest  in  our  winter  months,  say  from 
December  to  April.  But  if  a  friend  in  Lima  should  plan  a  party  for 
one  si.v  mouths  ahead  of  arrival,  the  day  will  certainly  not  be  rainy. 
Lima  enjoys  abundant  sunshine;  but  fogs  often  prevail  between 
June  and  November  along  the  entire  Peruvian  coast. 

The  ArKcntine  capital  at  sen 
level  boasts  a  climate  with- 
out  preat  extremes  of 
temiierature  which  is  com- 

l>ar:ihle  to  that  of  ('alifor-  ‘Jl| 

nia  north  of  I.os  Angeies. 


'I'lie  Uaribbean  countries  and  Central  America  are  now  visited  ait 
any  period  of  the  year  and  one  should  expect  heat  and  sunshine  in  the 
port  cities.  Ascend  to  higher  levels  of  3,000  to  5,000  feet  and  towns 
and  cities  have  a  delightful  temperature  even  in  the  season  of  rains. 
In  some  of  the  port  cities  quick  rail  or  motor  service  is  available  for 
going  to  cooler  altitudes.  From  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  we  motor  to 
the  highland  towns  of  P^tionville  or  Furcy  where  a  5,000  foot 
altitude  is  pleasant.  From  Limdn  or  Puntarenas  in  Costa  Kica, 
tliat  is,  from  either  ocean,  one  takes  a  train  to  the  delightful  climate  of 
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San  Jose,  the  capital.  Panamanians  drive  over  a  new  hifjhway  to 
David  and  tlie  mountains  bejmnd  and  enjoy  respite  from  the  tem- 
l>erature  of  the  isthmus.  From  most  tropical  cities  there  are  cooler 
re<rions  not  far  away. 

“manufactured  climate” 

The  manufacturers  of  both  heating  and  cooling  equipment  are 
finding  a  steadily  increasing  demand  all  over  Latin  America  for  their 
products.  In  some  of  the  cities  where  summer  temperature  is  often 
unpleasant  leading  hotels  and  theaters  have  already  been  equipped 
with  air  cooling  systems.  Large  numbers  of  private  families  are 
likewise  installing  modern  cooling  devices,  while  mechanical  refrigera¬ 
tion  for  the  preservation  of  foods  and  fruits  is  in  extensive  use.  On 
the  railroads  of  Aigentina  and  Uruguay,  not  to  mention  others,  many 
freight  cars  are  artificially  cooled  for  perishable  products. 

In  regions  where  weather  conditions  are  too  cool  for  comfort  in 
certain  seasons  we  find  electrical  and  other  heating  appliances  in  use 
and  sale  statistics  show  gradual  expansion.  In  such  cities  as  La 
Paz,  Quito,  Cuzco,  Bogotd,  and  Mexico  City  many  a  family  is  now 
made  more  comfortable  by  means  of  the  imported  electric  heater. 
Hotels  that  are  finding  a  growing  business  in  tourist  travel  are  also 
utilizing  modern  cooling  and  heating  systems,  as  the  case  requires. 
Thus,  citizen  and  stranger  alike  in  cities  and  larger  towns  of  Latin 
.\merica  are  enjoying  more  agreeable  temperatures  than  ever  before. 

So,  in  starting  on  a  journey  that  is  to  take  one  to  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  numerous  factors  in  making  climate 
pleasant  or  unpleasant.  Where  only  one  or  two  countries  are  included 
in  the  itinerary  the  question  is  simplified,  unless  the  course  is  through 
a  huge  part  of  the  world  like  Brazil.  But  travelers  bent  on  business  or 
pleasure  often  wish  to  see  something  of  most  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  on  a  single  trip.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Caribbean  voyage 
or  a  Mexican-Central  American  journey  takes  one  over  smaller 
areas  than  if  visiting  South  America.  In  any  case,  the  traveler  will 
be  interested  in  giving  thought  to  clouds,  ocean  currents,  trade  winds, 
and  mountains,  not  to  mention  lesser  factors.  All  of  these  contribute 
liberally  to  climate  making. 

The  following  details,  although  brief,  may  be  of  assistance  to  those 
planning  to  visit  some  or  all  of  the  Latin  American  countries: 

Akok.vtina:  The  northern  part  of  the  Republic  lies  in  the  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  zone  with  dry  and  rainy  seasons  peculiar  to  this  region;  the  southern 
part  of  the  country  is  within  the  Antarctic  zone  with  its  iK'culiar  climatic  conditions. 
Between  these  two  extremes  lies  the  central  region,  which  is  the  most  thickly 
populated. 

In  the  region  of  Buenos  .\ires  .June,  .July  and  .August  are  the  coldest  months 
when  considerable  rain  may  fall;  the  average  tein|K?ratun!  is  about  53°  F.  lie- 
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cember,  January  and  February  are  summer  months,  with  an  average  temperature 
of  77°  F. ;  March,  April  and  May  have  a  mean  temperature  of  62°  F. ;  September, 
October  and  November  are  spring  months,  the  average  temperature  being  63°  F. 
The  climatic  conditions  of  central  Argentina  may  be  compared  to  those  in  the 
portion  of  California  lying  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Bolivia:  This  country  also  is  within  the  tropics  and  the  traveler  must  be 
prepared  for  marked  changes  of  temperature.  Most  of  the  people  live  in  the 
highlands;  in  the  region  of  La  Paz  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  50°  F. 
The  sun  of  midday  is  often  hot  and  the  temperature  may  be  about  80°  F.;  with 
the  coming  of  darkness  the  air  cools  quickly,  coats  prove  a  requisite,  and  the 
temperature  is  35°  F.  or  lower.  In  this  region  there  are  two  distinct  seasons: 
the  rainy  period,  lasting  from  December  to  March,  and  the  dry  months  extending 
over  the  remainder  of  the  year.  During  the  season  of  rains,  however,  there  are 
many  days  when  the  sun  shines  brightly  for  a  few  hours.  At  times  lightning  and 
thunder  accompany  heavy  rains.  Around  Cochabamba,  Tarija,  and  Santa 
Cruz,  all  lying  in  eastern  Bolivia,  the  temperature  is  much  higher. 

Brazil:  Every  traveler  to  Brazil  naturally  wishes  to  visit  the  capital,  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  This  city,  famous  for  its  beautiful  bay,  is  about  as  far  south  of  the 
equator  as  Habana  is  north.  The  dry  season  begins  in  May  and  lasts  until 
November,  while  the  rainy  season  extends  over  the  remaining  months  of  the  year. 
The  months  of  heaviest  rainfall  are  Novemljer  and  April,  when  the  average  is 
about  44  inches.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  75°  F.  February  is 
usually  the  hottest  and  July  the  coolest  month  of  the  year.  Although  the  heat 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  at  times  excessive,  delightful  sea  breezes  often  prevail  and 
bring  lower  temperatures.  Since  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  forests  in  the 
region  of  Rio  do  Janeiro  climatic  conditions  have  been  somewhat  irregular.  In 
the  region  of  Pernambuco  the  rainy  months  are  from  April  to  June,  while  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  .Amazon  is  subject  to  showers  daily.  About  Sao 
Paulo  the  maximum  summer  heat  is  given  at  93°  F.  and  the  winter  maximum 
at  43°  F. 

Ciiilk:  Because  of  its  geographical  position  and  by  reason  of  peculiar  topo¬ 
graphical  characteristics  Chile  enjoys  almost  every  known  climate.  Temperature 
varies  according  to  altitude,  latitude,  proximity  to  sea  or  to  the  high  Andes. 
In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  country,  heat  is  moderated  by  the  breezes 
from  the  Humboldt  current,  which  moves  northward  along  the  coast.  Winters 
in  Tierra  del  Fuego  are  less  severe  than  in  the  temperate  zone  of  the  United  States. 
Chile  may  be  divided  into  three  climatie  belts:  those  of  the  coast,  the  valley  or 
central  region,  and  the  Andean  or  mountain  region.  Spring  lasts  from  September 
to  December;  summer  from  December  to  March;  autumn  from  March  to  June; 
winter  from  June  to  September.  The  mean  temperature  in  Santiago  ranges  from 
45°  to  65°  F.;  the  rainfall  thereabout  is  20  inches.  In  the  Straits  of  Magellan  the 
mean  temperature  in  January  is  about  53°  F.  and  in  July  34°  F. 

Colombia:  Along  the  coast  the  climate  is  tropical  but  in  elevated  regions  of  the 
interior  it  is  temperate  and  healthful.  At  Bogotd,  where  the  altitude  is  more 
than  8,500  feet,  the  temperature  ranges  from  45°  to  50°  F.  Rainfall  is  sufficient 
to  mature  crops  of  coffee  and  of  wheat  and  other  grains.  In  the  plateau  region 
and  highland  cities  frequent  rains  come  between  March  and  November;  the 
remaining  months  arc  known  as  the  dry  season.  The  heat  of  the  coastal  cities  on 
both  oceans  is  tempered  by  the  cooling  breezes;  the  average  rainfall  is  about  44 
inches  but  rains  vary  and  at  times  there  arc  periods  of  drought.  Usually,  the 
spring  equinox  brings  two  or  more  weeks  of  rain.  Mean  temiK'rature  is  about 
86°  F. 
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Costa  Rica:  Tlic  climate  in  higher  altitudes  is  delightful.  The  hot  lands 
are  those  forming  the  low  region  extending  from  seashore  to  interior  mountains 
about  3,000  feet  above  sea  level.  In  this  region  the  mean  annual  temperature 
varies  from  72°  to  82°  F.,  the  heat  l>eing  greatest  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  country. 
Tlie  temperate  lands  are  those  having  an  altitude  of  more  than  3,000  feet.  The 
difference  between  day  and  niglit  temperature  is  keenly  felt.  The  ground  is  some¬ 
times  covered  with  frost  but  snow  rarely  falls.  The  mean  annual  temperature  in 
the  temperate  region  varies  from  57°  to  68°  F.  The  rainy  sea.son  is  from  May  to 
Xovcmlx'r  on  the  Pacific  side;  on  the  .Atlantic  side,  as  a  rule,  the  reverse  is  the  order. 
The  coolest  month  is  January;  December  and  February  arc  relatively  cool;  the 
hottest  months  are  May  and  June. 

Cuba:  An  outstanding  feature  of  Cuban  temperature  is  its  uniformity.  The 
dry  season  is  from  December  to  Ajiril  and  the  wet  period  from  May  to  Nov’cmbcr. 
Over  a  period  of  30  years  jirccipitation  during  rainy  months  has  ranged  from 
22  to  49  inches  in  the  region  of  Ilabana.  During  the  dry  months  8  to  33  inches 
is  recorded.  The  lieaviest  rains  come  in  September  and  October.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  at  Habana  is  77°  F.  Santiago,  almost  surrounded  bj'  hills, 
is  considerably  warmer  than  Habana.  The  humiditj'  in  the  lowlands  is  remark¬ 
ably  uniform,  averaging  about  74°  in  the  western  jirovinces;  it  is  less  pronounced 
in  the  mountainous  districts.  One  of  the  delights  of  Cuba  is  the  regularity  of 
breezes  from  tlie  ocean,  wliicli  arc  especially  iierceptiblc  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  evening. 

Dominican  Rucublic:  Tliis  Republic,  occupying  about  two-thirds  of  one  of 
the  Greater  .Antilles,  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  about  79°  F.  in  tiie 
coastal  cities.  In  the  interior  temperature  varies  with  the  altitude.  In  tlie 
valley  of  Constanza,  about  tlie  middle  of  the  island,  the  elevation  is  3,500  feet 
and  ice  sometimes  forms.  In  the  southern  jiart  of  the  country,  there  is  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  dry  and  rainy  season,  the  former  extending 
from  St'ptembcr  to  March  while  the  latter  begins  in  April  and  ends  in  August. 
In  the  northern  part  of  tlie  Rejiublic  rains  arc  frctpient  at  all  seasons.  Rain¬ 
fall  in  different  sections  varies  from  15  to  200  inches  per  annum. 

Ecuadou:  There  are  three  geograjihical  divisions:  The  western  lowland 
extending  from  the  sea  to  the  Andes;  the  Andean  highlands  between  lofty  moun¬ 
tains;  and  the  region  east  of  the  Andes  sloping  to  the  waters  of  the  .Amazon. 
The  climate  of  both  western  and  eastern  lowlands  is  troiiical;  the  temperature 
of  the  interior  highlands  is  somewhat  like  sju  ing  or  autumn  in  the  northern 
Ihiited  States;  nights  are  cold  and  frost  is  freiiuent.  (^uito,  at  9,500  feet,  has 
a  delightful  climate.  It  is  not  summer,  spring,  or  autumn,  Imt  each  day  of 
(he  year  offers  a  singular  combination  of  the  three  seasons.  The  rainy  season 
begins  with  December  and  ends  with  May,  while  (he  dry  period  extends  from 
.lime  to  November.  Along  the  coast,  breezes  come  from  the  south  during 
summer  and  from  the  north  during  winter.  In  Guayaiiuil  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  is  about  81°  F.;  (he  range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  sha<le  is  from  05° 
to  90°  F.  The  climate  is  best  from  May  to  December,  as  there  is  little  rain  and 
the  nights  are  usually  pleasant. 

El  Salvadou:  The  lowlands  are  generally  hot,  while  high  tablelands  and 
slopes  of  mountains  are  comjiaratively  cool  and  healthful.  There  are  two 
seasons,  the  wid  and  the  dry;  the  former  commences  in  May  and  continues 
until  October;  the  dry  season  la.sts  from  November  to  Ajiril.  Heaviest  rains 
fall  in  July  and  .August,  when  strong  winds  prcceilc  rains.  The  climate  of  El 
Salvador  is  generally  healthful. 
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(IrATKMALA:  The  highland  regions  of  the  eountry  enjoy  a  temperature  cor¬ 
responding  to  spring  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  the  average 
temperature  being  about  72°  F.  Tlie  lieat  of  the  low  coastal  lands  is  often 
cooled  for  some  hours  daily  by  trade  winds.  There  arc  two  seasons,  the  rainy 
jK-riod  lasting  from  May  to  October,  the  remainder  of  the  year  being  included 
ill  the  dr}'  season.  The  coldest  months  in  the  highlands  are  December  and 
January,  while  March  and  April  are  known  as  the  hottest  months.  The  capital 
city  and  other  jilaces  situated  5,000  or  more  feet  above  sea  level,  such  as  Que- 
zaltcnango  and  San  Marcos,  are  cool  but  healthful. 

Haiti:  Port-au-Prince,  the  capital,  is  partly  surrounded  by  mountains  which 
prevent  the  city  from  receiving  full  benefit  from  the  trade  winds.  From  Ajiril 
to  October  the  mercury  indicates  a  temperature  from  84°  to  95°  F.  The  nights 
average  from  10°  to  20°  lower  temperature  than  during  the  day.  The  remain¬ 
ing  months,  from  October  to  April,  known  as  the  dry  season,  have  an  average 
temperature  of  10°  cooler  than  the  west  season.  A  motor  drive  of  six  miles 
up  the  mountain  from  Port-au-Prince  takes  one  to  a  beautiful  region  at  La 
(loupe  or  Pdtionville,  where  at  an  altitude  of  1,400  feet  the  temperature  is 
delightful.  Cap  Haitien,  on  the  northern  coast,  has  a  cooler  climate  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ocean  breezes.  In  Haiti,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  tropical 
downjiours  are  tyjiical  of  the  rainy  season. 

Honduras:  .Average  temperature  in  the  highlands  is  about  74°  F.  The  heat 
of  the  Pacific  coast  lands  is  not  so  oiipressive  as  that  of  the  lowlands  on  the 
Atlantic  side.  From  May  to  October  the  northeast  trades  are  intermittent 
and  there  is  less  moisture  precijiitated;  the  eastern  region  then  has  its  nearest 
ajiproach  to  a  dry  season.  During  these  same  months  the  Pacific  coast  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  winds  from  the  west  and  southwest  and  considerable  rain  falls.  The 
coolest  month  in  the  highlands  is  December  when  the  teinjierature  stands 
around  5()°  F.  Tlie  hottest  month  is  May,  when  temperature  ranges  between 
75°  and  90°  F.  In  the  interior  the  rainy  season  begins  in  May  and  continues 
until  the  middle  of  November. 

Mexico:  There  are  three  distinct  regions:  the  lowlands  of  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts;  the  temperate  zone  lying  between  3,000  and  6,500  feet;  the 
cold  zone  extending  from  6,500  feet  to  the  snowline  of  12,500  feet.  Temperature 
in  the  lowlands,  depending  on  seasons,  ranges  between  80°  and  100°  F.  but  this 
heat  is  often  tempered  by  trade  winds  on  the  Caribbean  coast  and  monsoons  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Mexico  City,  at  an  elevation  of  slightly  more  than  7,000  feet, 
has  an  average  temperature  of  54°  F.  in  December  and  January  and  about  64°  F.  in 
.Ajm!,  May  and  June.  In  this  highland  region  rainfall  aveiages  23  inches  annually, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  which  falls  between  June  and  October;  after  November 
and  until  aliout  Apiil  average  rainfall  is  less  than  1  inch  per  month  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  At  Progre.so  the  highest  mean  average  rainfall  is  in  August, 
when  about  3  inches  are  recorded.  In  the  lowlands  of  A  eracruz  January  is  the 
driest  month,  witli  less  than  I  inch  of  rain;  in  July  14  inches  fall.  Cuailalajara, 
f.amous  for  its  climate,  has  “June  weather  with  October  touches.” 

Nicarauua:  The  climate  generally  is  healthful.  Even  in  the  hottest  region 
of  the  Caribbean  coast  the  heat  is  temiiered  by  trade  winds.  This  coast  is  more 
humid  than  that  on  the  Pacific  side.  There  are  two  seasons,  well  defined  on  the 
Pacific  but  less  pronounciHl  on  the  (^iribbean  coast.  In  the  latter  lowlands  the 
rainy  season  extends  from  June  to  December;  on  the  Pacific  slope  rains  commence 
.about  the  miihlle  of  May  and  last  until  late  in  November.  March  and  April  are 
the  hottest  months,  although  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  85°  F.  or  falls 
below  75°  F.  For  strangers  in  Nicaragua  the  period  from  January  to  April, 
inclusive,  is  regarded  as  the  most  healthful  part  of  the  year. 
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Panama:  The  Panama  Canal  passes  approximately  through  the  center  of  the 
Republic.  Panama  and  Col6n,  being  at  ocean  level,  usually  have  breezes  from 
the  sea.  The  summer,  or  dry  season,  begins  in  January  and  extends  to  April 
while  the  winter,  or  rainy  period,  is  that  from  May  to  November.  November  is 
the  month  of  heaviest  rainfall  but  during  the  rainy  season  the  mornings  are  almost 
always  bright;  after  midday  clouds  may  gather  and  showers  are  often  heavy  for 
an  hour  or  two,  but  later  the  sun  may  again  shine  brightly.  During  the  dry 
season  temperature  stands  around  80°  F.,  at  times  reaching  90°  F.  On  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  side  of  the  Isthmus  the  average  rainfall  is  140  inches  a  year;  on  the  Pacific  side, 
60  inches;  in  the  interior  mountain  districts,  about  93  inches.  In  December, 
January,  February  and  March  the  heat  may  be  excessive  on  the  Atlantic,  although 
tempered  by  ocean  breezes.  In  the  region  of  David  the  temperature  ranges 
between  52°  and  70°  F. 

Paraguay:  The  climate  is  salubrious.  Rain  is  abundant  during  the  entire 
year  and  in  consequence  vegetation  is  luxurious.  In  the  region  of  Asuncidn  the 
summer  months,  extending  from  October  to  March,  have  a  temperature  ranging 
from  69°  to  81°  F.  For  about  100  days  in  summer  heat  may  be  excessive,  although 
when  the  wind  is  from  the  south  it  brings  cooling  breezes;  wind  from  the  north 
is  w'arm.  Winter  extends  from  April  to  September.  June  is  the  coolest  month, 
having  a  mean  temperature  of  about  55°  F.  Cyclones  and  tornadoes  are  unknown ; 
generally  the  air  all  over  Paraguay  is  pure  and  bracing,  particularly  in  the  winter 
months. 

Peru:  Along  the  entire  1,500-mile  coastal  region  of  Peru,  in  which  the  cities  of 
Callao  and  Lima  are  situated,  there  are  two  well  defined  seasons,  summer  and 
winter.  Summer  extends  from  December  to  May  and  winter  from  June  to  No¬ 
vember.  Summer  temperatures  range  from  72°  to  82°  F.  while  in  winter 
the  average  is  about  69°  F.  In  the  region  of  Lima  the  mercury  sometimes  falls 
to  40°  F.  in  July  and  rises  to  90°  F.  in  January.  In  the  Andean  highlands,  where 
many  people  live  and  various  mining  enterprises  are  active,  the  climate  is  cool 
in  the  day  and  often  cold  at  night.  Mountain  peaks  are  always  covered  with 
snow.  Eastern  lowlands  are  hot  and  rainfall  is  frequently  excessive.  Pacific 
coast  fogs  often  prevail  in  winter  months. 

Uruguay:  This  country  of  roiling  hills,  situated  in  sub-tropical  South  America, 
has  a  delightful  climate.  Sea  breezes  from  the  Atlantic  temper  the  heat,  which 
may  reach  95°  F.  during  summer  months;  winters  are  mild  and  snow  and  ice 
unknown,  the  mean  temperature  being  about  62°  F.  Frosts  frequently  occur 
during  June  and  July.  The  heaviest  rains  come  during  May  and  October  but 
there  is  an  abundance  of  rain  at  all  seasons,  the  average  being  about  37  inches 
per  year.  The  best  hotels  and  some  of  the  finer  residences  in  Montevideo  are 
supplied  with  heating  facilities,  which  are  sometimes  needed  in  the  winter  months 
wlien  cold  winds  blow  inland  from  tlie  Atlantic.  In  the  hinterland  the  winter 
temi>erature  averages  about  55°  F. 

Venezuela:  The  country  is  divided  into  three  zones,  varying  in  temperature 
according  to  the  height  above  sea  level.  The  hot  lands  lie  along  the  coast,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  and  in  the  Orinoco  Valley.  Temperate  lands  are  inlatid 
and  at  higher  altitudes;  the  cold  lands  lie  in  the  mountains  which  extend  east¬ 
ward  and  westward  across  the  Republic.  At  Caracas,  at  3,420  feet  altitude, 
the  temperature  is  about  68°  F.;  in  M6rida,  5,384  feet  above  sea  level,  67°  F. 
Temperatures  above  90°  arc  recorded  in  all  months  in  lower  areas.  At  Maracaibo 
the  heat  reaches  100°  F.  at  times.  Rain  along  the  coast  ranges  from  10  to  20 
inches  a  year;  in  Caracas  about  32  inches  falls.  The  dry  season  in  Caracas 
extends  from  January  to  March. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
CHILEAN  LABOR  LEGISLATION 

By  Oscar  Alvarez  Andrews* 

The  revolution  by  which  Chile  achieved  her  independence  oc¬ 
curred  when  the  medieval  guild  system  inherited  from  the  Middle 
Ages  was  falling  into  decay.  For  about  two  centuries,  or  from  1541 
to  1750,  labor  legislation  had  been  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
guilds  and  towns.  The  proceedings  of  the  early  municipal  councils 
in  Santiago  and  other  cities  in  Chile  are  full  of  resolutions  on  the 
“outrageous”  prices  charged  by  tailors,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers, 
silversmiths,  and  merchants.  At  that  time  the  towns  controlled  in 
detail  the  prices  and  quality  of  articles  and  the  wages  of  skilled 
workers,  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  labor,  including  weekly  rest 
periods.  There  were  no  factories  nor  industries  on  a  large  scale. 
Regulation  on  the  part  of  the  city  councils  tended  to  protect  the 
population  from  the  artisans  rather  than  to  protect  workers  from 
exploitation. 

The  skilled  workers,  on  their  side,  had  a  firm  defense  in  their  craft 
organizations.  The  guilds  of  the  early  years  of  the  colony  not  only 
fixed  wages  but  also  the  prices  of  articles  and  even  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  for  the  guild  took  charge  of  supplying  its  members  with 
raw  materials,  as  in  the  guilds  of  grocers,  fishermen,  milkmen,  bakers, 
carpenters,  masons,  painters,  and  so  on. 

Spain  had  regulated  in  various  ordinances  and  Laws  of  the  Indies 
only  certain  aspects  of  labor,  such  as  that  of  the  Indians,  miners  and 
workers  in  the  gold  wasliings.  Tliis  legislation  is  praiseworthy  not 
only  because  of  its  humanitarian  principles  but  also  for  its  wide 
scope.  Its  technical  provisions  and  foresight  are  almost  incredible 
for  the  time  in  which  the  regulations  were  issued,  for  there  was  as 
yet  no  labor  problem  in  any  European  country.  Nevertheless,  the 
ordinances  attacked  the  subject  in  a  more  fundamental  and  precise 
manner  than  is  encountered  in  even  some  modern  laws.  In  the 
Novisima  Recopilacidn  of  1805,  the  length  of  the  working  day,  the 
cash  payment  of  fair  wages,  the  work  of  women  and  children,  labor 
accident  compensation,  and  Sunday  rest  were  regulated. 

>  Translated  trom  La  Semana  Inttrnacional,  Valparaiso,  Chile,  Sept.  21, 1935.  This  article  is  published  as 
of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the  American  Regional  Conference  of  the  I;itemational  Labor  Oflice, 
which  is  to  convene  in  Santiago,  Chile,  on  Jan.  2,  1936.  See  p.  962.— Editor. 
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The  year  ISIO  rolled  around  and  with  it  an  individualist  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  fever.  The  principle  of  liberty  of  labor,  industry  and  coin- 
inerce  replaced  the  "uild  oi^anization  of  production.  The  first 
Chilean  Government  Junta  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  slaves  and  the 
liberty  of  trade.  Human  labor  received  absolute  freedom,  and 
although  there  were  in  Chile  no  laws  prohibiting  guilds,  little  by  little 
they  lost  their  special  rights  and  privileges.  For  instance,  about  1842 
there  was  a  reaction  against  the  grocers’  guilds.  A  law  was  issued 
regulating  the  sale  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  by  street  vendors 
and  markets,  but  to  a  certain  extent  the  object  was  to  protect  the 
buyer  rather  than  the  seller. 

Labor  in  general  continued  in  some  aspects  to  be  governed  by  the 
Laws  of  the  Indies  and  here  and  there  by  other  regulations.  In  1855 
the  Civil  Code  was  passed,  and  for  the  first  time  there  was  legislation 
on  the  hire  of  domestics  (articles  1987  and  following),  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  material  goods  (articles  1996  and  following),  and  the  hire  of 
intangible  services  (articles  2006  and  following).  This,  the  first 
sketchy  labor  legislation,  was  impregnated  with  the  individualistic 
spirit  of  the  Napoleonic  Code.  Domestics  included  servants,  cooks, 
wet  nurses,  and  coachmen.  The  emploj’er  was  the  master,  whose 
word  was  taken  in  any  controversy  and  who  could  dismiss  liis  servant 
if  he  were  ill,  incompetent,  unfaithful  or  injured  in  an  accident.  The 
contract  for  the  manufacture  of  material  goods  was  the  hire  of  labor. 
It  included  the  labor  of  shoemakers,  carpenters,  plumbers,  painters, 
and  contractors  and  construction  workers  in  general.  Intangible 
services  were  those  rendered  by  authors,  journalists,  private  white- 
collar  employees,  tutors,  actors,  singers,  etc.  The  exercise  of  trades 
wliich  require  a  long  apprenticeslup  was  also  brought  under  the  code, 
as  was  the  work  of  teamsters,  carters,  boatmen,  and  owmers  of  trans¬ 
portation  companies. 

Besides  these  pronsions,  the  Civil  Code  referred  to  labor  in  several 
separate  places,  such  as  article  1618,  wliich  declared  that  implements 
of  labor  could  not  be  attached;  article  2472,  which  made  the  w^ages  of 
salespeople  and  servants  preferred  claims;  articles  2521  and  2522, 
which  stated  that  the  fees  of  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers,  and  engi¬ 
neers  were  outlawed  in  three  years  and  the  wages  of  merchants, 
artisans,  salespeople,  servants,  inn  keepers,  messengers,  barbers,  etc., 
in  two  years.  Furthermore,  by  analogy,  articles  2314  and  following, 
relating  to  damages,  were  generally  applied  to  labor  accidents. 

In  1865  the  Commercial  Code  was  promulgated.  As  far  as  labor 
was  concerned,  it  represented  an  enormous  step  forward  beyond  the 
Civil  Code.  The  provisions  relative  to  persons  connected  with  busi¬ 
ness,  such  as  those  selling  on  commission,  agents,  and  salespeople 
in  general,  are  as  advanced  as  the  modern  laws  on  private  employees. 
The  reasons  for  the  nullification  of  a  labor  contract  under  the  present 
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laws  aro  the  same  as  those  given  in  the  Comniereial  Code  (articles  333 
and  334).  Tins  code  furthermore  regulated  the  labor  contract  of 
men  in  maritime  employment.  In  its  detailed  provisions  are  dis- 
cernihle  the  modem  subjects  of  international  labor  legislation,  such  as 
forms  of  wages  or  compensation,  labor  accidents,  causes  for  the 
nullification  of  contract,  length  of  the  working  day,  work  required, 
etc.  The  time  in  which  suits  for  wages,  etc.,  were  outlawed  was 
fixed  in  article  1314  and  the  order  in  which  creditors  should  he  pre¬ 
ferred  in  articles  l.")20  and  ir)21. 

In  1888  the  Mining  Code  was  issued,  regulating  the  employment 
of  miners  in  articles  90  and  following.  The  employer  who  dis- 
chai’ged  a  workman  was  reipiired  to  give  him  at  least  lo  days  notice; 
the  labor  contract  had  to  he  written;  the  employer  had  to  pay  a 
dischai^ed  worker’s  e.xpenses  of  traveling  to  and  from  his  home  and 
the  labor  contract  was  rendered  void  by  the  mere  fact  of  unpaid 
wages.  [A  miner  leaving  without  due  cause  when  on  contract 
requiring  notice  was  similarly  required  to  paj’^  the  employer  a  sum 
equal  to  wages  for  a  month,  the  time  for  which  notice  should  have 
been  given,  or  the  days  before  his  time  after  giving  notice  was  up.] 

About  1906  the  housing  law'  was  passed.  This  began  the  fraternal 
|)eriod  of  labor  legislation ;  the  gravity  of  the  social  problem  induced 
the  State  to  intervene  and  oblige  employers  and  other  persons  in 
the  upper  economic  levels  to  take  thought  for  workers.  The  Sun¬ 
day  rest  law  was  jiassed  in  1907 ;  the  law  requiring  chairs  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  commercial  establishments  in  1912;  the  act  on  the  protection 
of  destitute  children  and  on  child  labor  (no.  2675),  in  which  for  the 
fiist  time  action  was  taken  on  child  labor  and  night  work,  also  in  1912. 
About  1917  came  the  period  of  compromise  between  individualism 
and  socialism.  The  tyjiical  law  of  this  period  was  the  labor  accident 
act  of  1917  (no.  3170).  For  the  first  time  the  theory  of  occupational 
risk  was  adopted.  The  employer  or  owner  of  machinery  was  made 
responsible  for  all  accidents  which  it  causes.  This  law,  which  created 
a  great  commotion,  was  considered  communistic,  and  it  is  true  that 
the  foundation  of  the  law'  w'as  indeed  frankly  socialistic.  It  men¬ 
tioned  the  necessity  of  defending  human  life  and  the  race  in  general 
and  aw  arded  compensation  in  case  of  a  worker’s  death  to  illegitimate 
children  if  there  were  no  legitimate  offspring.  Protective  devices 
for  preventing  accidents  were  required. 

In  1918  there  was  enacted  a  law  requiring  every  employer  of 
women  to  install  in  his  factory  a  day  nursery  where  their  children 
under  a  year  old  could  be  cared  for.  This  also  gave  rise  to  a  strong 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  employei-s.  In  the  same  year  a  decree  on 
strikes  w'as  issued.  It  gave  workmen  the  right  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  represent  them  before  the  employer  and  the  authorities. 
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In  1921  President  Alessandri  presented  to  Congress  a  bill  for  a 
complete  labor  code.  At  almost  the  same  time  the  conservative 
senators  offered  a  project  for  a  general  labor  law.  The  former  was 
based  on  a  moderate  State  socialism  with  freedom  for  both  employers 
and  workers,  and  proposed  the  craft  union  as  a  type  of  labor  oi^aniza- 
tion.  The  second  followed  the  trend  of  liberal  French  Catholicism 
with  a  leaning  towards  the  side  of  the  employers.  As  a  type  of  labor 
organization  it  adopted  the  compulsory  industrial  union  directed  by 
the  employer  of  each  establishment.  The  discussion  and  eventual 
fusion  of  these  very  different  projects  was  prolonged  to  1924. 

The  military  revolution  surprised  Congress  while  it  was  still  con¬ 
sidering  these  bills.  Instead  of  passing  a  harmonious  and  complete 
labor  code  it  enacted  separate  labor  laws  which  had  been  only  par¬ 
tially  discussed; 

Law  no.  4053  on  labor  contracts; 

Law  no.  4054  on  compulsory  sickness,  disability  and  old  age  insur¬ 
ance  ; 

Law  no.  4055  on  labor  accidents; 

^  Law  no.  4056  on  conciliation  and  arbitration; 

Law  no.  4057  on  labor  unions; 

Law  no.  4058  on  cooperatives; 
j  Law  no.  4059  on  private  employees. 

These  are  all  dated  September  8,  1924.  Aside  from  law  no.  4054, 
based  on  a  bill  of  Dr.  Gonzdlez  Cort4s,  and  law  no.  4059,  based  on  a 
project  presented  by  radical  and  Democratic  senators,  all  the  other 
laws  were  in  general  taken  from  President  Alessandri’s  project,  slightly 
modified. 

The  years  1924  and  1925  marked  the  peak  of  labor  legislation  in 
Chile.  The  basis  of  the  laws  passed  and  those  in  force  was,  as  has 
been  said,  a  frank  State  socialism.  At  the  end  of  1924  decree-law 
no.  24  on  night  work  in  bakeries  was  enacted  and  in  the  following 
February  decree-law  no.  261  on  rents.  The  former  established  in 
Chile  a  record  for  State  intervention  in  industry  to  protect  the  worker, 
and  the  second  a  record  of  State  intervention  in  the  normal  life  of 
society  to  protect  the  health  of  the  population  by  means  of  proper 
housing.  At  the  end  of  1924  the  Ministry  of  Labor  had  been  created, 
using  as  a  nucleus  the  labor  inspection  and  workmen’s  housing  bureaus. 

Let  us  give  a  rapid  summary  of  the  laws  above  mentioned,  which 
are  to  all  practical  purposes  still  in  effect. 

Law  no.  4053  established  the  obligation  of  every  employer  to  give 
his  workers  a  written  labor  contract;  it  prescribed  the  basic  provisions 
of  individual  labor  contracts  (which  must  contain  the  names  and 
addresses  of  employers  and  workers,  wages,  kind  of  work,  date,  etc.) ; 
fixed  the  length  of  the  working  day  at  8  hours;  proliibited  the  labor 
of  children  under  14  and  regulated  that  of  minors  under  18  and  of 
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women,  forbidding  their  employment  in  certain  industries;  laid  down 
rules  for  labor  inspection  and  the  basis  for  fixing  a  minimum  wage; 
prohibited  payment  of  wages  in  merchandise  or  by  scrip;  required 
the  employer  to  give  6  days  notice  before  discharging  a  worker; 
stated  the  reasons  for  the  nullification  of  a  contract;  regulated  collec¬ 
tive  labor  contracts  and  their  results,  especially  their  binding  nature, 
once  they  had  been  signed,  for  all  employers  and  workers  in  the 
industry  concerned. 

Law  no.  4054  set  up  compulsoiy’’  insurance  against  illness,  disability 
and  old  age.  The  worker  contributed  2  percent  of  his  wages,  the 
employer  3  percent  and  the  Government  1  percent.  The  law  gave  the 
worker  medical  and  hospital  attention  and  medicines,  money  com¬ 
pensation  during  illness,  funeral  expenses  in  the  case  of  death,  and 
a  life  pension  in  case  of  disability  or  old  age.  The  insurance  was 
made  compulsory  for  every  working  man  or  woman  earning  less 
than  8,000  pesos  a  year. 

Law  no.  4055  was  a  slight  modification  of  the  labor  accident  law  of 
1917.  It  required  employers  to  pay  compensation  for  accidents 
suffered  by  employees  at  work;  it  extended  the  categories  of  persons 
eligible  for  benefits,  simplified  the  procedure  and  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  the  doctrine  of  occupational  risk. 

Law  no.  4056  established  a  system  of  compulsory  conciliation  and 
optional  arbitration.  In  general,  strikes  were  not  permitted  unless 
the  resources  of  conciliation  had  been  exhausted.  Regulations  were 
laid  dowm  for  the  presentation  of  petitions  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  strikers’  representatives.  Boards  of  conciliation  ami  arbitration 
composed  of  representatives  of  employers  and  workers  were  created; 
in  basic  industries  the  formation  of  special  boards  was  authorized. 

Law  no.  4057  created  two  types  of  labor  unions:  industrial,  wdiich 
admitted  all  workers  over  18  in  all  trades  employed  in  one  establish¬ 
ment,  pro\ided  the  number  was  greater  than  25,  and  extended  only 
to  members  the  benefits  of  the  law*;  and  craft  unions,  which  embraced 
workers  exercising  the  same  trade.  Employers  in  the  same  trade 
were  allowed  to  form  unions,  and  employer-employee  organizations  of 
persons  engaged  in  one  trade  w^ere  also  permitted,  as  well  as  federations 
of  unions.  Both  w'ere  empowered  to  make  collective  bargains,  but 
only  the  industrial  union  could  represent  the  workers  in  profiLsharing 
arrangements.  [The  law  now  says  that  no  industrial  union  can  be 
organized  with  less  than  55  percent  of  the  w'orkers  in  the  plant,  but 
that  as  soon  as  the  union  has  been  recognized  by  law,  it  is  considered 
to  represent  all  the  employees  in  collective  bargaining.] 

Law  no.  4058  regulated  consumers’  cooperatives*;  it  prescribed  that 
no  member  should  hold  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  shares. 

Law  no.  4059  treated  the  work  of  private  employees.  It  estab¬ 
lished  the  obligation  of  the  employer  to  give  the  employee  a  written 
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contract;  otherwise  the  latter’s  word  would  be  taken  on  anythin^!; 
concerning  the  conditions  of  labor.  It  also  provided  for  a  month’s 
notice  before  discharge,  a  month’s  jiay  to  a  discharged  worker  for 
every  year  of  service  and  a  share  in  the  profits  for  employees.  The 
other  provisions  of  the  law  have  been  considerably  amended,  as  wo 
shall  see  later. 

The  characteristic  of  labor  legislation  in  the  years  between  1925 
and  1931  was  a  rapid  adaptation  of  the  general  principles  of  labor 
legislation  to  Cliilean  conditions. 

Some  acts  were  amended  by  decree-laws,  as  for  instance  law  no. 
4055  on  accidents,  to  which  decree-law  no.  379  added  occupational 
diseases;  law  no.  4058  on  cooperatives,  amended  by  decree-law  no. 
700;  law’  no.  4059  on  private  employees,  amended  by  decree-la W'  no. 
857. 

Other  laws  were  modified  through  regulations.  This  happened 
with  law’  no.  4053  on  labor  contracts  and  law  no.  4054  on  compul¬ 
sory  insurance.  Others  were  changed  by  explanatory  decrees;  this 
occurred  with  law’  no.  4057  on  trade  unions,  which  would  simply  have 
remained  on  paper  without  the  decree  that  prescribed  the  procedure 
for  organizing  them  and  another  decree  that  created  certain  rights 
for  their  officers  [e.  g.,  the  right  not  to  be  discharged  during  tenure  of 
office  and  six  months  afterwards  except  upon  recommendation  of  the 
judge  of  a  labor  court]. 

In  the  field  of  general  social  legislation  more  definite  law’s,  such 
as  no.  308  of  1925,  were  passed.  This  law  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
housing. 

The  year  1931  marked  the  beginning  of  the  definite  consolidation 
of  labor  legislation.  All  the  fears  and  threats  that  the  laws  would  be 
amended  or  repealed  were  set  at  rest  with  the  appearance  of  decree 
W’ith  force  of  law’  no.  178  of  December  1931,  wliich  not  only  united  in 
a  single  body  all  existing  law’s,  giving  them  the  form  of  a  code — or 
rather,  renewed  the  1921  code  with  amendments — but  also  introduced 
new  subjects,  such  as  agricultural  and  domestic  labor.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  labor  courts  was  also  radically  changed  and  courts 
created  consisting  of  only  one  judge,  after  the  Italian  fashion,  leaving 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conciliation  board  collective  conflicts  only. 
Although  the  one-judge  labor  courts  had  existed  by  virtue  of  decree 
no.  2100  since  1927,  the  year  in  wluch  they  w’ere  created  in  place  of 
the  housing  and  conciliation  tribunals,  they  did  not  have  definite 
organization  until  the  decree  with  force  of  law  above  mentioned. 
From  1931  until  the  present  there  have  been  no  important  changes 
in  the  labor  law’s.  They  have,  however,  been  supplemented  by  regu¬ 
lations,  decrees  or  explanatory  law’s,  such  as  law  no.  5404  of  January 
1934,  on  the  classification  of  manual  and  white-collar  workers,  pay 
for  over-time  work,  etc.  The  1932  decree-law’  on  subsistence  is 
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without  doubt  the  most  advanced  legislation  passed  in  Chile  to 
protect  workers  from  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

In  fact,  labor  laws  have  contributed  to  defining  many  concepts  and 
filling  many  gaps  in  legislation. 

It  may  be  said  that  today  Chile  has  one  of  the  most  complete  bodies 
of  labor  laws  in  America  and  that  it  is  among  the  best  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  wage  earning  group  which  is  unprotected,  and  although  it 
may  be  argued  that  many  of  the  laws  in  effect  were  based  on  European 
legislation  and  passed  before  Chile  was  prepared  for  them,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  today  these  laws  are  well  adapted  to  our 
country  and  to  our  ways  and  form  a  collection  of  juridical  standards 
and  social-economic  institutions  that  no  employers’  or  workers’ 
organization  can  disregard  or  repeal. 

Curiously  enough,  representatives  of  the  countries  from  which  some 
of  the  ideas  of  this  labor  legislation  were  originally  taken  come  to 
study  the  way  in  which  we  have  applied  them,  for  sometimes  the 
results  have  been  more  beneficial  in  Chile  than  in  the  countries  of 
origin. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  since  1934  there  has  been  in  Chile  a 
Superior  Labor  Council,  composed  of  representatives  of  employers 
and  employees,  which  is  charged  with  the  study  of  reforms  or  the 
liberalization  of  the  labor  laws  in  effect  and  with  the  drafting  of  such 
future  laws  as  events  and  necessities  may  suggest. 


A  GROUP  OF  LABOR  INSPECTORS  IN  V'ALPARAISO. 

A  staff  of  inspectors  aids  in  tbo  enforcement  of  Chile’s  advanced  legislation  bearing  on  the  relations 
between  employer  and  worker. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Election  oj  officers. — The  first  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  for  the  year  1935-36  was  held  on  November  6, 
1935.  The  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
was  reelected  chairman  of  the  Board  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  His 
Excellency  Dr.  Felipe  A.  Espil,  Ambassador  of  Argentina  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  was  elected  vice  chainnan. 

Committee  reports  approved. — Reports  submitted  by  the  Supervisory 
Committee,  and  the  Committees  on  Codification  of  International 
Law,  Powers  of  Attorney  and  Juridical  Personality  of  Foreign 
Companies,  and  Bibliography  were  unanimously  approved. 

Resolviion  on  the  occasion  oj  the  death  oj  Senhor  Rinaldo  de  Lima  e 
Silva. — His  Excellency  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  Minister  of  Panama, 
presented  the  following  resolution  on  the  death  of  a  former  colleague. 
His  Excellency  Senhor  Rinaldo  de  Lima  e  Silva,  who  represented 
Brazil  on  the  Governing  Board  for  three  years  after  presenting  his 
letters  of  credence  at  the  White  House  in  April  1931.  The  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted,  reads  as  follows; 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  learned  with  deep  sorrow 
of  the  death  of  His  Excellency,  Senhor  R.  de  Lima  e  Silva,  former  Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  Brazil  in  the  United  States  and  a  former  member  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and 
Resolves: 

To  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  an  expression  of  its  sense  of  loss 
and  also  of  the  esteem  with  which  the  Governing  Board  remembers  the  services 
rendered  by  Senhor  de  Lima  e  Silva,  and. 

To  authorize  the  Directcjr  General  to  transmit  to  the  Government  of  Brazil 
and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  the  expression  of  sympathy  of  the  Governing 
Board. 
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COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Conjerence  documents. — As  an  outcome  of  two  recent  American 
conferences — the  Seventh  American  Scientific  Congress  held  in 
Mexico  City  in  September  and  the  Second  General  Assembly  of  the 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October — the  Library  has  received  various  publications  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  The  official  documents  of  the  scientific  congress 
included  programs,  agenda,  regulations,  and  the  final  act  in  Spanish. 

The  Institute  of  Geography  and  History  sent  many  of  its  publica¬ 
tions,  embracing  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  preliminary  assembly 
in  Mexico  City  in  1929;  the  same  for  the  inaugural  assembly  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  1932;  studies  on  geography,  geophysics,  mapmaking, 
and  antiquities;  and  the  program  for  the  1935  assembly. 

A  catalogue  of  publications  on  the  subject  of  geography  in  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  was  prepared  for  the  information  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Assembly.  The  entries  are  arranged  under  the 
country  to  which  the  text  relates,  with  subdivisions  of  Books  and 
Periodicals.  Books  and  magazine  articles  relating  to  more  than 
three  countries  have  been  grouped  under  the  heading  “General.” 
An  index  of  authors  is  appended  to  the  compilation.  The  catalogue 
is  known  as  “Bibliographic  series.  No.  13”,  and  a  few  copies  are 
available  for  distribution. 

Bibliography  in  the  Americas. — Owing  to  an  increasing  demand  for 
some  coordination  of  inter-American  bibliography,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  authorized  the  following 
announcement  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly: 

At  the  session  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography 
and  History  held  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  16,  in  one  of  the  papers  presented 
it  was  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  provide  a  center  where  the  record  will 
be  made  of  the  bibliographies  on  inter-American  subjects  that  have  already  been 
completed;  of  the  names  of  authors  and  titles  of  compilations  being  prepared; 
and  of  plans  that  arc  proposed  for  future  projects. 

Inasmuch  as  the  resolution  on  American  Bibliography  adopted  by  the  Seventh 
International  Conference  of  American  States  at  Montevideo  states  in  article  16 
that  coordination  and  coo})eration  in  the  constructive  work  of  inter- American 
bibliography  shall  be  undertaken  in  the  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  it 
therefore  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  such  a  ccTiter  for  recording 
inter- American  bibliographic  effort  will  be  immediately  established  in  the  Library 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

This  record  will  be  available  to  all  persons  interested  in  inter-American  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  It  will  be  helpful  in  establishing  it  if  persons  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  will  send  to  the  Librarian  information  of  projects  in  preparation  or 
proposed. 

Tlie  Ateneo  Nacional  de  Ciencias  y  Artes  de  Mexico  has  announced 
the  meeting  of  the  First  Scientific  Bibliographic  Congress,  to  be  held 
in  Mexico  City  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  of  April,  1936.  This  will 
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celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  the 
first  printing  press  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  brought  to  Mexico  in 
1536.  The  Ateneo,  with  the  aid  of  other  Mexican  scientific  societies, 
intends  to  invite  all  the  scientific  and  literary  societies  as  well  as  the 
governments  of  the  American  continent  to  be  represented  in  this 
congress.  Committees  have  been  named  and  a  program  prepared  that 
includes  topics  on:  History  of  printing  in  Mexico;  bibliography  of 
scientific  and  literary  works;  artistic  printing;  printing  in  the  other 
countries  of  the  continent;  studies  on  social  evolution  in  relation  to 
printing;  and  an  e.xhibition  of  samples  of  books  and  printing.  Spanish 
will  be  the  official  language  of  the  congress;  all  papers  presented  should 
be  written  in  that  language;  any  works  presented  in  English,  French, 
or  Portuguese  must  be  accompanied  by  a  summary  and  conclusions  in 
Spanish.  Dr.  Fdlix  F.  Palavicini  has  been  named  president  of  the 
organizing  committee;  Dr.  Alfredo  M.  Saavedra  and  Lie.  Guillermo 
Schultz,  vice-presidents;  Gen.  Juan  Manuel  Torrea  and  Dr.  Adrian 
Correa,  secretaries;  and  Sehor  Miguel  de  la  Torre,  treasurer.  The 
offices  are  established  at  the  Ateneo,  Bucareli  12,  Mexico,  D.  F., 
Mexico. 

The  Library’s  bibliographic  data  was  further  augmented  during  the 
past  month  by  a  Mexican  historical  work  and  three  brief  essays  by 
Manuel  Pedro  Gonzalez,  of  Cuba.  The  former  is  the  Guia  hihlio- 
grdjica  de  la  historia  de  Mexico,  epoca  precortesiam  compiled  by  Antonio 
Acevedo  Escobedo,  and  published  by  the  periodical  El  libro  y  el  pueblo. 
It  is  based  on  the  bibliographic  references  in  the  history  of  Mexico  of 
Luis  Chavez  Orozco  and  is  divided  into  sections  relating  to  the  several 
pre-Cortesian  civilizations  of  Mexico — that  is,  the  Tarascan,  the 
Maya-Quiche,  the  Mixtec-Zapotec,  and  the  Nahuatl.  Professor 
Gonzalez’s  essays  are  entitled  Literatura  y  realidad  cubanas  (a  biief 
survey  of  the  leading  names  in  Cuban  literature),  En  form  a  una 
bibliograjia  cubana  (a  critical  study  of  a  publication  by  the  Harvard 
Council  on  Hispano-American  studies,  A  bibliography  of  Cuban  belles- 
leitrest,  by  J.  D.  M.  Ford  and  M.  1.  Raphael),  and  Fichero  {tndice 
Hinpano-americano),  composed  of  briel  reviews  of  28  Imtin  American 
works. 

( 'haring  houxe  far  Ilirses.-  I  )r.  Sturgis  E.  Ix'avitt  of  the  Univei’sity  of 
North  Carolina  has  just  aimouiwed  that  the  magazine  Hispania, 
published  at  the  University  of  California,  will  establish  a  clearing 
house  for  theses  on  Hispano-American  literature  and  languages.  The 
plan  as  outlined  at  present  provides  for  the  publication  of  the  author, 
college,  title,  and  date  of  doctors’  and  masters’  theses  with  a  statement 
whether  tin*  degree  has  been  conferred  or  if  the  thesis  has  only  been 
begun. 

iMtin  American  Libraries. — A  second  edition  of  the  statistical  com¬ 
pilation  entitled  Latin  American  Libraries  has  just  been  published  by 
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tlic  Pan  American  Union  as  Library  and  Bibliography  Series,  No.  7. 
The  introduction  states: 

To  enable  students  throughout  this  continent  and  in  other  countries  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  immense  store  of  books  in  Latin  America,  the  Pan  American 
I'nion  sent  in  1927  a  questionnaire  to  the  principal  libraries  asking  for  figures 
indicative  of  the  size  of  each  library  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  used.  The 
results  of  this  survey,  the  first  ever  attempted,  were  published  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  February,  1928.  In  1933  a  second  survey  was 
made,  the  results  of  which  are  tabulated  l^elow.  There  is  much  information 
yet  to  be  obtained  before  even  an  approximately  correct  table  can  be  compiled, 
but  this  is  offered  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  service  in  pointing  the  way 
for  broader  or  more  detailed  investigations.  The  compilation,  which  lists  280 
libraries,  shows  that  they  contain  a  total  of  0,466,754  books. 

Bolivian  books. — A  recent  Bolivian  shipment  of  more  than  40 
pieces  was  received  from  Sehor  Ismael  Sotomayor  of  La  Paz.  It 
included  musical  numbers,  some  government  reports  and  regulations, 
four  volumes  of  biography,  a  study  on  the  Bolivian  Indian,  an 
interesting  book  by  Sefior  Sotomayor  on  traditions  and  anecdotes 
about  La  Paz,  and  other  literary  works. 

Acquisitions. — Of  the  other  230  books  and  pamphlets  received 
since  the  last  publication  of  these  Notes,  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
ones  are  listed  below: 

Giiia  para  fichado  y  catalogadon,  conteniendo  la  tabla  de  materias  del  cat^logo 
luctodico  y  uii  indice  de  palabras-clave  [por  la]  Biblioteca  nacional.  Buenos 
Aires,  Iinprcnta  de  la  Biblioteca  nacional,  1935.  113,  [3]  p.  2OJ2  cm. 

Ilacia  el  fuluro  indio  [por]  Maria  Frontaura  Argandofia.  La  Paz,  Editorial 
America,  1932.  2  p.  1.,  100  p.,  2  1.  illus.,  pi.  17  cm.  [A  sociological  study  of 
the  Bolivian  Indian.] 

Dcrecho  adtninislrativo,  por  Jose  S.  Quinteros.  2.»  ediciOn.  La  Paz,  Imp. 
Velarde,  1920.  2  p.  1.,  ii  p.,  1  1.,  347,  iii  p.  22}4  cm.  [A  treatise  on  the  govern¬ 

ment  of  Bolivia.] 

Lots  generates  de  Bolivia  (ra.sgos  biogriificos) ,  1825-1925  [por]  Julio  Diaz  A. 

.  .  .  Prdlogo  de  Juan  Francisco  Bedregal  ...  La  Paz,  Imp.  Intendencia 
general  do  guerra,  1929.  2  p.  1.,  [ii]-vii,  718,  [3],  iv.  p.  ports.  22  cm.  [Bio¬ 

graphical  essays,  with  portraits  of  many  of  the  generals.] 

De  siglo  a  siglo,  homhres  cilebres  dc  Bolivia  [por  la  DirecciOn  general  de  csta- 
(listica  y  e.studios  geognifico.s].  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  Gonzalez  y  Medina,  1920. 
2  p.  1.,  xi,  541,  |2]  p.  IS  cm.  Contents.  La  independencia  y  bus  h6rocs.  Los 
presideiiles  de  Bolivia. —Ilomiues  cclebres  dc  Bolivia.  |  Biograpliies  of  men 
wlio  were  iniportanl  during  a  century  of  Bolivian  history.] 

.Xfiexcrius  paceuax;  re|M*rforio  dc  tradiciones  e  otros  roman.ses  de  la  cibdad 
de  Ntra.  Sra.  de  Pa  Laz.  Dis  escriuio  Dn.  Ismael  Sotomayor  pa.  eonsulta  de 
cstudiosoz  e  solaz  de  desocupados.  Prolog61as  el  Dtr.  M.  Rigoberto  Paredes. 
Lji  Paz,  Ymprenta  de  Flores,  Sn.  Roman  e  compa.,  1930.  3  p.  1.,  iv,  [3]-448  p., 
1 1.,  iv  p.  28  cm.  [This  interesting  volume  interprets  old  La  Paz  to  present-day 
readers.  Senor  Sotomayor  gives  historical,  de.scriptive,  and  social  sketches 
al)out  his  native  city.] 

Derrotero  de  la  eostn  de  Chile  desde  Ariea  al  canal  Chacuo.  Compilailo  y  redac- 
tado  conforme  con  las  informaciones  y  documentos  nnis  reeientes.  Publicado  por 
el  Departamento  de  navegacion  .  .  .  Valparaiso,  Iinprento  de  la  Armada,  1935. 
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V.  I;  2p.l.,370p.  maps  (part  fold.),  diaj^rs.  (part fold.,  1  col.)  26'/2cm.  [With 
this  volume  is  begun  the  complete  revision  of  the  five  volumes  which  constitute 
the  “Derrotero  de  la  costa  de  Chile”  (published  from  1908  to  1918).  This  pilot, 
published  by  the  Department  of  Navigation,  is  an  invaluable  help  for  all  vessels 
sailing  along  Chile’s  lengthy  coastline.] 

Vida  y  escritos  del  doctor  Josi  Filix  de  Restrepo  [i)or]  Guillermo  Herndndcz  de 
Alba  .  .  .  Bogotd,  Imprenta  nacional,  1935.  1  p.  1.,  iii  p.,  2  1.,  [7]-217  p.  pi., 

port.  22  cm.  [On  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  (September 
23,  1932)  of  the  death  of  this  noted  Colombian  the  Colombian  government 
authorized  the  publication  of  the  documents  connected  with  his  life  and  works. 
Sr.  Herniindez  de  Alba  has  compiled  these  documents,  showing  the  great  work  of 
the  “liberator  of  the  slaves.”] 

Primer  catnlogo  [de  la]  Biblioleca  [de  /a]  Academia  de  la  hisloria  de  Cartagena, 
levantado  por  el  bibliotecario,  acaddmico  de  mimero,  Don  Gabriel  Jimdnez  M. 
[Cartagena?],  1935.  2  p.  1.,  57  p.  24  cm. 

Literatura  y  realidad  cuhanas  [y]  En  torno  a  una  bihliografia  cubana  [por]  Manuel 
Pedro  Gonzdlez  .  .  .  Habana,  Imp.  Molina  y  cia.,  1935.  19  p.  23V2  cm. 

(Ediciones  de  la  “Revista  bimestre  cubana”,  La  Habana.) 

Fichero  (indice  hispano-americano)  [por]  Manuel  Pedro  Gonzdlez  .  .  .  Ha¬ 
bana,  Imp.  Molina  y  cia.,  1935.  35  p.  2372  cm.  (Ediciones  de  la  “Revista 
bimestre  cubana”,  I.,a  Habana.) 

La  iglesia  ecuatoriana  en  el  siglo  XIX  [por]  Julio  Tobar  Donoso  .  .  .  Con  una 
introduccidn  por  el  Dr.  Remigio  Cre.spo  Toral  .  .  .  Quito,  “  Editorial  ecuatoria¬ 
na”,  1934.  V.  I;  XX  p.,  1  1.,  633  p.  plates  (ports.)  23  cm.  (Publicaciones  de 
la  Academia  ecuatoriana  correspondiente  de  la  espanola.)  Contents:  De  1809  a 
1845.  [Dr.  Tobar  Dono.so  Ijegins  with  this  volume  a  complete  history  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  P^cuador.  The  first  section  covers  the  time  in  Ecuadorean 
historj-  when  that  country  was  a  part  of  Gran  Colombia  (1809-30);  the  second, 
the  period  when  General  I'lores  was  president.] 

Las  hellos  artes  en  Guatemala,  por  Victor  Miguel  Diaz  .  .  .  Guatemala 
[Tipografia  nacional]  1934.  6(K)  p.  illus.,  ports.  27  cm.  [This  study  was  first 
printed  in  parts  as  a  supplement  to  the  “Diario  de  Centro  Amdrica”.  The 
author  gives  a  conii)lete  hi.story  of  fine  arts  in  Guatemala  with  many  reproduc¬ 
tions.  Among  the  arts  discussed  are  architecture,  ornamental  silver-work,  paint¬ 
ing,  drawing,  lithography,  photography,  caricature,  engraving,  numismatics, 
cartography,  music,  sculpture,  heraUlry,  drama,  and  dancing.  There  are  many 
interesting  illustrations.] 

Anotaciones  crilicodiddcticas  sobrc  cl  poema  del  himno  nacional  de  Guatemala 
[jjor]  Jo.sd  Maria  Bonilla  Ruano  .  .  .  Guatemala  [Unidn  tipogrufica]  1935. 
2  p.  1.,  11-351  p.  inch  plates  (2  col.),  port,  plates  (jmrts.)  24  cm.  [An  explana¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  changes  in  the  wtirds  of  the  National  Hymn  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  made  July  26,  1934.  The  place  of  the  national  emblems  and  coat-<»f-arms 
in  civic  and  political  life  is  also  reviewed.  An  ap|)cndix  contains  the  text  of 
almost  all  the  national  hymns  of  the  world,  with  annotations  and  tran.slntions 
into  Sfianish.] 

Isagoge  hisl&rica  ajmlftgilira  de  las  Indias  Ocridentalcs  y  esjncial  dc  la  Provincin 
de  San  Vicente  de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala,  de  la  (*)rden  dc  I*rcdica<lorc8;  manuscrito 
encontrado  en  el  convento  de  Santo  Domingo  de  Guatemala,  debido  a  la  pluma 
de  iin  rcligioso  de  dicha  drden,  cuyo  nornbre  se  ignora;  colec'cidn  dc  dwumentos 
antiguos  del  ,\yuntamiento  de  Guatemala.  Pr5logo  dc  .1.  Fernando  Jurtrez 
.Mufioz.  Guatemala  [Tipografia  nacional]  1935.  447  p.  26H  cm.  (Biblioteca 

“ Goathemala”  dc  la  .S<K;iedad  de  geografia  e  historia.  Volumen  XIII.)  [This 
is  the  first  volume  of  this  excellent  historical  sciries  since  July  l!>34.  The  first 
publication  of  the  anonymous  Dominican’s  history  was  in  1892,  at  the  time  of 
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tlie  celebration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  discovery  of  America.  The  work 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  toeing  a  philosophic  study  of  the  New  World, 
in  relation  with  its  geographic  situation  and  the  [)rubable  origin  of  its  peoples; 
it  is  entitled  “  Del  origen  y  venida  dc  los  indios  y  de  otras  naciones  a  estas  tierras, 
y  de  las  notieias  y  eontroversias  de  los  antiguos  acerea  de  ellas,  hasta  su  deseubri- 
iniento  por  el  Ahnirante  don  Cristobal  Col6n,  y  venida  de  la  religion  dc  X.  P. 
Santo  Domingo.”  The  second  i)art  treats  of  the  first  years  of  the  Conquest  of 
(luatemala;  it  is  entitled  “En  que  se  trata  dc  las  eoiuiuistas  de  cste  reino  de 
(jiiatemala,  fundacion  de  la  eiudad  de  Santiago  dc  los  Caballeros,  venida  de  la 
religion  de  X.  P.  Santo  Domingo  a  la  Xueva  Espana,  y  fundacion  del  Convento 
de  dicha  eiudad  hasta  la  muerte  de  su  fundador  el  P.  Fr.  Domingo  de  lietanzos.” 
The  third  section  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  collection  of  historic  documents  of 
the  sixteenth  century.] 

Mori’los,  caudillo  dc  la  iiuicpcndcncin  rncxicatui,  por  .Alfonso  Teja  Zabre.  l*ed. 
.Madrid,  Espa.sa-Calpe,  S.  A.,  1934.  2GG  p.  front,  (port).  Ifi'j  cm.  (Vides 
cspanolas  e  hispanoamericanas  del  siglo  xix.  43  p.)  (Sr.  Teja  Zabre  is  known 
for  his  “Breve  hi.storia  de  Mexico”  li.sted  in  the  Bulletin  for  Xovember  1934 
and  his  “(luide  to  the  history  of  Mexico”  listed  in  the  Bulletin  for  October 
1935.  In  this  newest  book  he  tells  in  an  interesting  manner  the  story  of  the 
Mexican  prie.st  who  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  independence  movement. 
The  work  is  also  a  fuller  deveU>pment  of  his  brief  biography  of  Morelos,  of  which 
two  editions  have  been  exhausted.] 

Algiinos  i>apclcs  para  la  historia  dc  Ian  hclla.s  arteg  en  Mexico;  documentos  de 
la  .Academia  de  bcllas  artes  de  San  Fernando,  de  Madrid,  relatives  a  la  .Academia 
dc  liellas  artes  de  San  Carlos,  de  Mexico  [por]  tJenaro  Estnida.  Mexico,  1935. 
.S9  p.  24  cm.  (The  documents  which  Senor  E.strada  has  collected  and  the 
historical  summary  which  he  presents  as  a  background  for  the  documents  form 
a  contribution  to  the  history  of  fine  arts  in  Mexico  during  the  Spanish  jx'riod. 
He  records  the  achievements  of  the  .Academy  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighttHuilh  century,  that  is,  the  history  esjx'cially  of  its  founding  and  its  first 
exhil)ition,  of  works  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  held  in  the  .Veademy 
in  Madrid  in  179G.] 

diiia  hihliogrufica  de  la  historia  de  Mexico,  epoca  jirecortesiana  .  .  .  Mexico, 
Ediciones  de  “El  libro  y  el  pueblo”,  1935.  v.  1:  74  p.,  2  1.  23  cm.  (Publica- 
cion  de  la  Si'cretaria  de  educacion  publica,  Dtqiartamento  de  bibliotecas.) 

liiogrufia  del  (leueral  Don  I\'dro  Joaguln  Chamorro,  ISIS-IS!)(>  |por]  Esteban 
Es<‘obar.  Managua,  Tipografia  “Di  Pren.sa  ”,  1935.  1  i>.  1.,  ii,  39S  j>.  pi.  (port.) 
22I2  cm.  (tJeneral  Chamorro  throughout  his  life  looked  to  the  ladterment  of 
Xicaragua,  his  native  country;  many  imiirovements  were  obtained  during  his 
term  in  the  Presidency.  In  his  long  biography  Senor  E.scobar  shows  the  value 
and  the  results  of  Clhamorro's  w«>rk.] 

/.</  visila  del  Doctor  Leo  S.  Uoiee  a  Venezuela;  publieacion  dispuesta  por  la 
Si'ccion  vene/.olana  de  la  Stwiedatl  panamericana.  Caracas,  Lit.  y  tip.  tlel 
comercio,  1935.  44  p.  inch  plates.  27*2  cm.  [ Finding  that  the  significance  of  the 

visit  to  A'ciiezuela  of  Dr.  Bowi*.  Director  (Jeneral  of  the  Pan  .Vmcrican  I'nion,  in 
the  tirst  |Kirt  of  19:15  was  the  strengthening  of  Pan  .Vmericanism,  ttie  Venezuelan 
sci'tion  of  the  Pan  .\merican  SiM-iety  compiled  this  biM>k  containing  adilri'sst's 
made  by  Dr.  Uowe  and  others  during  his  stay  in  A'enezuela,  as  well  as  extracts 
from  iiewspa|M‘rs.] 

liolivar  )i  las  Aniillas  hisiHiuas,  |M>r  Emeterio  S.  Santovenia.  .  .  .  .Madrid, 
Espa.sa-Cal|H*,  S.  .\.,  I9:i5.  27G  p.  pi.  (port.)  19'?  cm.  i.\  new  biogniphy  of 
Bolivar  showing  his  interi'st  in  the  West  Indii's,  written  by  an  eminent  Culrau, 
author  of  numerous  historical  works  inclmling  another  on  Bolivar,  entitled 
“  Bolivar  y  Marti  ”  (llabana,  I'.KIII,  listetl  in  the  Bulletin  i>f  .May,  P.llt,] 

Hull.  12 — 5 
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Latin  American  libraries.  liibliolecas  de  la  America  Latina.  Iiihliothcca.s  da 
America  Latina.  [Compiled  by  Charles  E.  Babcock,  Librarian  of  the  Pan 
American  Union]  Washington,  Pan  American  Union,  Union  Panamericana, 
Uniao  Panamericana,  1935.  Cover-title,  22  p.  23  cm.  ([Pan  American  Union] 
Library  and  bibliography  series.  No.  7.) 

New  map:azines  or  tlioso  received  for  the  first  time  are  listed  below: 

linktln  del  patronato  de  rccluidas  y  lihcradas.  Buenos  Aires,  1934.  Afio  I, 
X“  3,  mayo  de  1934.  2S  p.  illus.,  jxjits.  27x18  cm.  Irri'gular.  Editor:  Patronato 
de  recluidas  y  liberadas.  .Address:  Patronato  de  rechiidas  y  liberadas,  Buenos 
.Aires,  Itepublica  .Argentina. 

San  Martin;  revista  del  Instituto  Sanmartiniano.  Buenos  .Aires,  1935.  Ano  I. 
N®  1,  agosto  de  1935.  48  p.  illus.,  iMJrts.,  maps,  facsims.  33'2x24cm.  Quarteily. 
.Addre.ss:  Arenales,  1077,  Buenos  Aires,  Kepublica  .Argentina. 

El  Altiplano;  revista  de  agricidtura  y  ganaderia;  organo  de  la  Sociedad  agro- 
|)ecuaria.  La  Paz,  1935.  Ano  I,  X®  1,  16  de  julio  de  1935.  59  p.  illus.,  ports. 
26J<xl9  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Sociedad  agropecuaria.  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 

Asociacion  de  industriales  mineros  de  Bolivia,  I nformaciones  especialcs  para  los 
soctos.  La  Paz,  1935.  Vol.  A’l,  X"  1,  agosto  de  1935.  63  p.  3  tables  (1  fold.) 
24x17  cm.  .Address:  As.sociaci6n  de  industriales  mineros  de  Bolivia,  Junin  X®  2, 
Ca.silla  X®  140,  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 

Boletin  oficinl  de  comunicaciones.  La  Paz,  1935.  Ano  I,  X®  2,  mayo  de  1935. 
19  p.  27x19  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Humberto  Munoz  Cornejo.  .Address: 
Direccion  general  de  correos  y  tel6grafos,  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 

Ondas;  magazine  ilustrado,  rcfleja  toda  la  vida  nacional.  La  Paz,  1935.  Afio 
I,  X®  4-  5,  julio-agosto  de  1935.  [60]  p.  illus.,  ports.  27x18}^  cm.  Monthly. 

Editor:  Lizardo  G.  Suarez  B.  Address:  Casilla  de  correo  X®  402,  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 

Superacidn;  revista  educacional.  La  Paz,  1933.  Aiio  I,  X®  3,  mayo  1933. 
[36]  p.  ports.  27x18  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Ernesto  Aliaga  Suarez.  Address: 
.Ayacucho  X®  134;  Casilla  459,  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 

Revista  dos  criadorcs;  mensario  da  Federa^ao  paulista  dos  criadores  de  bovinos. 
Sao  Paulo,  1935.  Aimo  AH,  X®  11,  julho  de  1935.  32  p.  illus.,  tab.,  diagrs. 
26x18)4  cm.  Editors:  Dr.  A.  .Augusto  Brandao,  Dr.  A’irgilio  Penna.  Addre.ss: 
Ilua  Senador  Feijd,  4-3®  andar,  Sao  Paulo,  Brasil. 

Rodrignisia;  revista  do  Instiuto  de  biologia  vegetal,  .lardim  botanico  e  Esta^ao 
biologica  do  Itatiaya.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1935.  Anno  I,  X®  1,  inverno  de  1935. 
105  p.  illus.,  plates.  23x16)4  cm.  Quarterly.  Editors:  P.  Campos  Porto, 
Fernando  R.  da  Silveira,  Leonam  de  A.  Penna.  .Address:  Commissao  de  redac- 
«;ao  de  “  Rodrigu6.sia”,  Jardim  botanico,  Gavea,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil. 

Cartagena;  revista  municipal.  Cartagena,  1935.  Ano  I,  N®  8,  agosto  de  1935. 
51  p.  fold.  tab.  30x22  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Manuel  Esteban  Pomares. 
.Address:  Concejo  municipal,  ('artagena,  Colombia. 

Revista  de  medicina  legal  de  Colombia;  6rgano  de  la  Oficina  centra)  de  medicina 
legal  de  Bogota.  Bogota,  1935.  A'oliimen  I,  X®  1,  agosto  de  1935.  23  p. 

port.  24)2x17  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Oficina  central  de  medicina  legal, 
Calle  10.®,  X®  563,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Liberacion;  revista  ccntroamericana  de  vanguardia.  San  Jo.s6,  1935.  Ano  I, 
X®  1,  septiembre  de  1935.  64  p.  25)2x18  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  V'^icentc 

Saenz.  .Address:  Apartado  postal  1575,  San  Jo.se,  Costiv  Rica. 

Ilumanidad;  drgano  oficial  de  la  Cruz  roja  cubana.  Habana,  1935.  .Ano  I, 
X®  1,  .sei)tiembre  1935.  30  p.  illus.,  ports.  31x24  cm.  Monthly.  Address: 

Zulueta  entre  Tte.  Rey  y  Dragones,  ilabana,  Cuba. 

Revista  de  la  guardia  nacional;  drgano  mensual  de  la  Direceion  general  del 
cuerpo.  San  Salvador,  1935.  Ano  II,  X®  14,  julio  de  1935.  23  p.  fold.  tab. 

24)2x18)2  cm.  .Addre.ss:  Guardia  nacional,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador,  C.  A. 
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AGRICULTURAL  COLONIZATION  IN  COLOMBIA 

The  Government  of  Colombia  is  establishin^ij  an  agricultural  colony 
on  the  northern  Pacific  coast  of  the  Republic,  in  El  Choco  Territor}", 
at  a  place  known  as  Solano  Bay.  Because  of  the  possibilities  for  a 
fine  sheltered  harbor  offered  by  the  bay,  the  climate  of  the  surrounding 
territorj',  the  extensive  area  available  for  agricultural  development 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  fact  that  it  will  be  the  terminus  of  short  roads 
from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Government 
has  chosen  this  site  as  the  most  favorable  for  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  whose  center  will  be  the  future  seaport.  The  region  open  for 
colonization  is  bounded  by  the  Valle  River  on  the  south,  by  the 
watershed  of  the  Baudd  cordillera  to  the  source  of  the  Nabugd  River 
on  the  east,  and  by  the  Nabugfi  on  the  north. 

The  Government  has  set  aside  the  necessaiy*  land  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  port,  the  erection  of  government  buildings,  and  the 
establishment  of  various  services,  as  well  as  a  2,000  hectare  tract 
(approximately  5,000  acres)  for  its  own  use;  the  rest  of  the  vast  area 
is  oi)en  to  colonization  by  farmers.  The  port  wliich  will  eventually 
grow  up  will  be  known  as  Ciudad  Mutis,  in  honor  of  the  Spanish 
botanist  Jose  Celestino  Mutis,  famous  for  liis  work  in  Colombia. 
The  colony  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  in 
the  development  of  its  rural  education  program  for  the  Pacific  coast 
from  the  Panama  border  to  the  town  of  Pizarro,  about  80  miles  south. 
The  model  schoolhouse,  the  social  welfare  center,  and  similar  buildings 
will  be  located  there.  A  commissariat  will  also  be  established  where 
employees  and  settlers  can  buy  at  cost  price.  The  plans  provide,  too, 
for  an  agricidtural  experiment  station  in  the  rural  zone. 

Prospective  settlers  must  apply  to  the  Ministry  of  Industries  and 
Labor,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  project;  only  men  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  50  in  good  health  and  of  good  character,  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  farming,  will  be  accepted.  Aliens  must  also  fulfil  the  immigra¬ 
tion  requirements.  Everyone  accepted  as  a  settler  has  the  right  to 
75  hectares  (approximately  185  acres)  of  farm  land  and  a  plot  within 
the  city  limits  of  the  port ;  he  will  also  receive  free  lodging  for  himself 
and  his  family  for  90  days  at  the  colony  dormitory,  have  work 
guaranteed  during  the  first  10  months  spent  at  thq  colony  at  a  wage 
of  one  peso  a  day,  receive  free  medicines,  seeds,  and  tools,  and  a  sum 
of  not  more  than  200  pesos  to  help  him  build  his  house. 
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Senor  Carlos  Villegas  Echeverri  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
colony.  Ten  families  chosen  by  the  Ministry  and  the  director  are  to 
go  as  the  first  pioneers,  and  not  until  these  are  settled  will  new 
applicants  be  accepted.  Upon  acceptance  a  settler  must  jiromise  in 
writing  to  obey  the  regulations  issued  bj-  the  Ministry;  to  build  his 
home  within  120  days;  to  cultivate  his  tract,  devoting  at  least  one 
hectare  to  truck  farming  and  six  to  cattle  raising;  to  work  three  days 
a  week  on  community  jirojects  and  three  on  his  land,  receiving  the 
same  wage  for  both  types  of  labor.  Title  to  the  land  is  given  when  the 
settler  has  half  of  his  tract  under  cultivation,  has  built  a  home,  and 
has  settled  his  accounts  with  the  commissary. 

The  most  successfid  agricultural  settlement  project  recently  carried 
out  by  the  Colombian  Government  is  the  colony  in  the  Sumapaz 
region  in  the  Department  of  Tolima,  organized  in  accordance  with  a 
decree  issued  in  1931.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Industries  submitted  to  Congress  last  July,  1,081  settlers  and  their 
families  have  established  themselves  in  the  colony.  Of  these,  316 
settlers  receive  Government  aid  in  the  form  of  materials  and  tools  and 
the  rest  work  on  their  own  account.  Most  of  the  settlers  have  already 
built  their  homes  and  the  rest  live  in  provisional  camps  while  they 
finish  theirs.  Up  to  last  Jidy,  252  houses  had  been  erected  wdth 
Government  aid,  42  were  under  construction,  and  there  were  17 
camps.  The  houses  are  all  of  w'ood  with  corrugated  metal  roofing; 
some  are  two  stories  high  and  there  is  one  with  electric  lights  and 
telephone.  Land  cleared  up  to  last  Jidy  amounted  to  4,803  hectares 
(11,868  acres)  of  which  there  were  1,888  (4,665  acres)  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  In  view  of  the  growth  of  the  colony,  the  Government  sent  this 
year  an  engineer  and  a  city  planning  expert  to  choose  a  site  and  draw 
up  plans  for  ai  garden  city  which  the  Government  proposes  to  erect 
in  the  colony  to  serve  as  a  model  for  future  villages.  Last  May  an 
extensive  area  bordering  the  colony,  which  had  been  purchased  by  the 
Government,  was  jilaced  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony. 


SUBSISTENCE  HOMESTEADS  IN  ARGENTINA 

A  rural  settlement  plan  evolved  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  issued  on  August 
7,  1935,  seeks  to  estaiblish  t'Ulas  ruralex  (hirm  settlements)  for  the 
jiurpose  of  providing  penuanent  homes  for  peons,  laborers  an«l  wage 
ejirners  in  general,  who  work  in  the  different  national  Territories, 
as  well  as  to  concentrate  in  these  rUlax  those  squatters  who  may  be 
found  in  farming  colonies  and  who  do  not  have  the  means  for  purchas¬ 
ing  average-sized  parcels  of  land.  The  rUlax  will  be  set  uj)  in  the  out- 
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skirts  of  towns  or  cities  or  within  the  colonies  already  established  in 
national  lands.  Ix)ts  of  nine  acres  will  be  awarded  to  duly  qualified 
applicants,  who  will  he  allowed  liberal  terms  of  payment. 

The  conditions  relative  to  settlement,  cultivation  and  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment  applicable  to  these  lands,  the  decree  points  out,  will  be  the  same 
as  those  established  by  the  existin"  legislation  for  concessions  of  fann 
lands  in  "eneral.  Thus  the  settlers  will  have  land  on  which  to  build 
their  homes,  and  in  addition  be  able  to  raise  crops  to  meet  the  immedi¬ 
ate  needs  of  their  subsistence. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCED  IN  HAITI 

President  Stenio  Vincent  of  Haiti  signed  on  August  30,  1935,  a 
law  approving  a  contract  of  August  23  between  the  Haitian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  a  French  construction  company  for  carrying  out  a  public 
works  program  in  the  Republic.  According  to  the  contract,  the 
program  will  consist  in  extending,  constructing,  and  improving  certain 
highway  systems,  executing  irrigation  and  drainage  works  and  supply¬ 
ing  certain  cities  with  drinking  water,  preparing  a  population  census 
map  of  Haiti,  improving  the  principal  ports  and  most  important 
cities  of  the  Republic,  supplying  electricity  to  the  country,  and  pro¬ 
viding  and  building  school  houses  and  certain  other  public  edifices. 
The  works  are  to  be  carried  on  over  a  period  of  five  years  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  500,000,000  francs.  The  loan  is  to  be  repaid  in  40 
years,  the  annual  interest  and  amortization  amounting  to  16,706,- 
241.29  francs.  The  Government  of  Haiti  has  estimated  that  the  work 
will  give  employment  to  50,000  Haitians. 


INDIAN  EDUCATION  IN  BOLIVIA 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  appropriated  1,000,000  bolivianos 
for  the  establishment  of  16  Indian  educational  centers  throughout 
the  Republic,  These  centers  will  try*  to  unify  the  trend  and  methods 
of  the  national,  municipal,  and  private  Indian  schools  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  zones  in  accordance  with  a  plan  to  be  drafted  by  the  authorities 
in  charge  of  Indian  education.  The  course  of  study  in  each  center 
will  of  course  depend  upon  the  geographical  characteristics  of  the 
zone  in  which  it  is  established  and  upon  the  occupations  from  which 
the  population  derives  its  livelihood.  A  physician  will  he  assigned 
to  each  center,  and  from  the  data  which  he  assembles  a  detailed 
study  of  the  psychological  and  physical  development  of  Indian 
students  will  be  compiled. 
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The  distribution  of  the  centers  has  been  made  in  accordance  with 
the  density  of  the  Indian  population  in  each  of  the  Departments 
into  which  Bolivia  is  divided.  There  will  be  three  centers  in  Chuqui- 
saca,  three  in  Cochabamba,  three  in  La  Paz,  two  in  Potosi,  two  in 
Oruro,  and  one  each  in  Beni,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Tarija. 


ART  EDUCATION  IN  CHILE 

The  past  five  years  have  witnessed  a  reawakening  in  the  field  of 
art  education  in  Chile.  All  tendencies  in  art  instruction  were  rep¬ 
resented  in  a  recent  exhibition,  according  to  Professor  Armando  Lira 
of  the  Chilean  School  of  Applied  Arts,  who  asserts  that,  in  the  re¬ 
markable  display  of  “sensitive  capacity”  and  powerful  “creative 
imagination  ”  of  the  school  children  of  today,  credit  is  due  principally 
to  a  group  of  distinguished  teachers  who  “labor  with  enthusiasm 
and  with  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  problem”.* 

Artistic  qualities  are  being  stressed  in  the  training  of  primary  school 
teachers,  Senor  Lira  points  out,  expressing  the  belief  that  a  new  plan 
of  study  devised  by  Martin  Bunster,  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  revitaliz¬ 
ing  movement,  will  “develop  within  a  few  years  the  powers  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  elementary  school  teacher  and  exert  a  pow’erful  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  aesthetic  sense  of  the  Chilean  boy  and  girl.”  Nature 
and  the  particular  interests  of  the  child  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
modern  plan  used  for  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  primary  schools, 

Carlos  Isamitt  is  given  credit  for  launching  the  movement  in  the 
secondary  schools  as  long  ago  as  1928,  when  he  revised  the  plan  then 
in  use  and  urged  a  more  rational  method  which  might  aid  the  student 
on  the  road  to  “creative  expression  and  a  better  understanding  of 
the  concepts  of  art.  ”  Since  then,  drawing  has  attained  extraordinar}^ 
importance  in  the  liceos  (or  secondary  schools),  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  deemed  an  element  essential  to  the  complete  preparation  of  the 
student  who  hopes  to  enter  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

It  is  at  the  university,  however,  where  this  artistic  revival  has  been 
most  evident,  particularly  since  the  return  to  Chile  of  a  number  of 
young  artists  who  had  been  awarded  Government  scholarships  to 
pursue  studies  in  Europe.  Their  reform  ideas  were  accepted  by  the 
University  of  Chile  and,  acting  in  close  harmony  with  the  department 
of  music,  they  have  rendered  outstanding  service  in  the  recently 
created  School  of  Fine  Arts,  which  has  already  “brought  new'  life  to 
national  activities  in  the  field  of  art”.  Furthermore,  the  section  of 
applied  arts  has  broadened  its  objectives,  endeavoring  to  apply  art  to 
industry  while  “training  the  artisan,  the  craftsman  and  the  technical 
instructor  in  the  different  fields  of  specialization”. 


•  “Enseftanza  del  Dibujo,”  by  Armando  Lira,  in  “Revista  de  Arte,”  Santiago,  Chile,  No.  5, 193.5. 
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cim.K. 

This  sketch  by  a  normal 
school  student  was  one  of 
the  interesting  items  in 
the  comiirehensive  ex- 
liihit  of  school  art  work 
held  in  connection  with 
the  Inter-American  Con¬ 
gress  on  Kdiication  in 
Santiago. 


CourtMy  of  ‘'HevUta  «Ic  Arte." 


The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Santiago  has  succeeded  in  modernizing 
its  methods  of  instruction,  looking  toward  the  “free  expression  of  the 
art  student”,  who  is  allowed  complete  freedom  in  his  work.  In  the 
School  of  Architecture,  Camilo  Mori,  the  well-known  painter,  has 
established  sjiecial  classes  in  sketching,  which  have  proven  of  immense 
value  in  the  general  program  at  that  institution ;  while  for  the  training 
of  specialists  in  the  field  of  art  instruction,  the  Instituto  Pedagogico 
(Teachers  College)  offers  a  four-year  course  taught  by  a  select  group  of 
professors,  including  Marco  Bonta,  Jose  Perotti,  Mariano  Picon  Salas, 
Kliseo  Otafza,  Jose  Caracci,  and  Armando  Lira.  As  a  result  of  this 
extraordinary  activity,  Chile  envisages  in  the  near  future  an  entire 
school  population  alive  to  art  values,  a  “new  aesthetic  conscience”  in 
the  nation. 


PERUVIAN  ARTS  EXHIBITION  IN  NEW  YORK 

An  exhibition  of  ancient  Peruvian  art  and  its  application  to  modern 
design  in  the  work  of  two  talented  sisters,  Senoritas  Elena  and  Vic¬ 
toria  Izcue,  will  be  held  in  the  Fuller  Building,  Madison  Avenue 
at  57th  Street,  New  Y'ork,  from  December  5  to  18,  1935.  The 
exhibition  is  sponsored  by  a  group  of  distinguisbed  American  men 
and  women,  headed  by  Miss  Anne  Morgan.  His  Excellency  D. 
Manuel  dc  Freyre  y  Santander,  Peruvian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  is  honorar>’  chairman. 

The  Senoritas  Izcue  have  become  well  known  both  in  Peru  and 
in  Europe  as  workers  in  the  field  of  applied  design.  From  long 
and  careful  study  of  Peruvian  decorative  art,  especially  that  of  pre- 
Inca  times,  they  have  assembled  an  amazing  repertory'  of  designs 
suitable  for  use  in  modern  textiles.  Together  they  have  worked 
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out  a  method  of  applyinjr  these  desijins  to  fine  fahrics,  silks,  linens, 
cottons,  and  wools,  usinj;  in  a  secret  process  of  their  own  the  vege¬ 
table  and  mineral  dyes  of  the  ancient  Incas. 

Because  of  the  special  character  of  its  inspiration,  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  Izcue  Exhihition  has  prepared  a  superb  loan  exhibit 
of  ancient  Peruvian  pottery,  textiles,  and  ornaments  from  i)rivate 
collections  and  museums  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  this  display  of  modern  adaptations.  The  most  distin¬ 
guished  item  in  the  loan  exhibit  will  unquestionably  he  the  famous 
Paracas  embroidered  cloth,  considered  the  rarest  archaeological  textile 
in  the  world;  it  is  owned  by  Senor  Rafael  Larco  Herrera  of  Peru, 
and  for  several  years  has  been  on  e.xhihition  in  the  Trocadero  Museum 
in  Paris. 


CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  ILLITERACY  IN  BRAZIL 

Dr.  (justavo  Arnd)rust  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  was  recently  in  the 
I’nited  States,  visited  the  Pan  American  Union  to  explain  his  plans  for  a 
campaign  against  illiteracy  in  his  country  and  to  consult  experts  of  the 

Ollice  of  Education  of  the 
United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior.  He  has  al¬ 
ready  enrolled  many  volun¬ 
teer  teachers  and  expects 
to  add  to  their  number. 

Another  interesting  proj¬ 
ect  for  fighting  illiteracy 
was  presented  to  the  First 
Brazilian  Congress  of  Re¬ 
gional  Education  by  Se- 
nhor  tlohn  Wilson  da  ('osta, 
inspectorof  poultry  raising 
in  Sao  Paulo.  He  advo¬ 
cated  making  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  the  center  of  interest  in 
rural  schools,  and  basing 
arithmetic,  language,  na¬ 
ture  study  and  other  les¬ 
sons  on  problems  arising  in 
connection  with  that  activ¬ 
ity.  The  State  sent  him  to 
the  United  States  for  a 
brief  visit  of  study  and 
investigation. 
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LEGISLATION  ON  HOURS  OF  WORK  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 

REPUBLIC 

Law  No.  929,  signed  by  President  Trujillo  on  June  21,  1935, 
regulated  hours  of  work  in  commerce  and  industry  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  normal  working  day  for  both  men  and  women  wage 
earners  shall  be  not  more  than  8  hours  a  day  and  48  a  week,  except  for 
persons  in  responsible  positions,  farm  and  rural  workers,  employees  in 
small  establishments  in  rural  districts,  and  domestic  servants.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  emergencies,  accidents,  and  similar  urgent  cases, 
when  for  a  period  the  working  day  may  be  increased  2  hours — but 
only  to  a  58  hour  week — with  compensation  in  either  additional  pay, 
at  a  stated  rate,  or  a  reduction  in  working  hours  during  a  later  period. 

Every  worker  is  to  be  given  a  full  day  of  rest  after  six  working  days. 
This  shall  be  Sunday  as  a  general  rule,  but  in  the  cases  of  employees  of 
restaurants,  dairies,  phaimacies,  public  utility  companies,  and  others 
nf  similar  nature,  another  day  in  the  week  may  be  chosen. 

Establishments  emplojdng  women  must  provide  sufficient  seats  so 
that  they  may  take  advantage  of  moments  of  rest,  and,  if  the  women 
eat  their  lunches  in  the  building,  an  adequate  number  of  chairs  and 
tables.  Nursing  mothers  shall  also  be  given  two  extra  half-hour  rest 
periods  a  day,  without  reduction  in  wages. 

The  employment  of  women  between  10  o’clock  at  night  and  5  in  the 
morning  is  absolutely  forbidden,  as  is  that  of  minors  under  14  in 
industrial  establishments  and  maritime  labor.  Such  minors  may  be 
employed  in  commercial  undertakings  provided  that  they  also  fill  the 
requirements  for  school  attendance. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  THE  MUSEO  SOCIAL  ARGENTINO 

The  Museo  Social  Argentino  has  offered  to  the  public  the  services 
of  its  vocational  guidance  bureau  since  October  1,  1931,  when  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  transferred  to  the  Museo  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  its  dependency,  the  Institute  of  Experimental  Psychology 
and  Vocational  Guidance,  which  had  been  abolished  as  an  economy 
measure. 

The  report  of  the  activities  of  the  bureau  for  the  year  ended  March 
31,  1935,  shows  that  it  has  been  of  increasing  usefulness  to  the 
community. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  year,  a  notice  was  sent  to  teachers  through¬ 
out  the  Republic,  explaining  the  principles  of  vocational  guidance 
and  the  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  Museo,  and  asking  their  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  task  of  offering  guidance  to  those  who  needed  it.  The 
general  public  was  informed  of  the  bureau  by  means  of  10,000  posters 
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explaining  the  scope  of  the  service  and  inviting  consultation  without 
charge.  For  the  information  of  special  groups,  the  acting  director, 
Senor  Gregorio  Fingermann,  gave  lectures  in  the  Center  of  Expeii- 
mental  Psychology  and  Vocational  Guidance  of  the  Museo  under 
the  auspices  of  the  committee  on  adult  education,  and  in  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University. 

Publicity  in  the  elementary  schools  included  addresses  before 
the  upper  grades  by  members  of  the  staff  and  the  distribution  of 
several  thousand  pamphlets.  Aptitude  tests  were,  also  given; 
requests  for  these  came  from  official  as  well  as  private  institutions. 
The  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  for  example,  requested  the  bureau  to 
determine  the  aptitudes  of  the  apprentices  in  some  of  its  shops. 

In  the  secondary  schools  a  course  of  lectures  was  given,  as  in  other 
years,  to  members  of  the  graduating  classes  to  indicate  the  factors 
which  should  be  taken  into  account  when  choosing  a  life  occupation. 
The  “Guide  to  Higher  Studies”  was  greatly  in  demand,  the  National 
Library  requesting  many  copies  in  answer  to  requests  from  abroad. 
The  fact  that  the  edition  was  almost  exhausted  made  it  impossible 
to  supply  all  the  demand,  but  tbe  bureau  has  announced  that  a  new 
and  revised  edition  would  probably  be  issued  soon  at  the  expense  of 
the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction. 

The  total  number  of  consultations  during  the  year  was  1,150,  an 
increase  over  that  of  previous  years.  This  figure  includes  160  apti¬ 
tude  tests,  366  requests — from  159  places  in  Argentina  and  from  Chile, 
the  United  States,  Spain,  and  Peru — attended  to  by  correspondence, 
and  624  personal  consultations. 


CENTRAL  PASTEURIZATION  PLANT  OPENED  IN  CHILE 

The  opening  of  the  Central  Pasteurization  Plant  of  Santiago  on 
August  25,  1935,  marked  another  step  in  the  efforts  of  official  and 
semi-official  circles  to  safeguard  public  health.  Since  August  1930 
there  had  been  on  the  statute  books  a  law  requiring  the  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  of  milk  in  certain  cities,  but  owing  to  lack  of  facilities  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  decree,  it  had  not  been  enforced. 

In  1935,  however,  the  Compulsory  Insurance  Fund  ‘  provided  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  modern  pasteurization  plant 
with  a  capacity  of  150,000  liters  on  the  basis  of  a  10-hour  working 
day  (in  ca.ses  of  emergency  the  output  can  be  increased  to  240,000 
liters).  Beginning  on  September  1,  1935,  therefore,  all  milk  sold  in 
the  city  must  be  pasteurized.  The  milk  will  fie  delivered  in  bottles 

•  For  an  account  of  the  social  welfare  activities  of  the  Compulsory  Insiinince  Fuml,  se"  Uulleti.n  of  the 
Pan  American  Cnion  for  Octofier  lyiVi. 
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with  unbreakable  dated  metal  caps,  to  prevent  adulteration  or  de¬ 
composition.  The  plant  also  has  equipment  for  manufacturing 
dried  milk  and  making  butter;  all  extra  milk  or  that  unsold  within 
24  hours  will  be  used  in  one  of  these  two  ways. 

The  provision  of  safe  milk  is  expected  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  the  product,  which  has  averaged  only  27  liters  per  person  annually 
(a  liter  equals  LOG  quarts). 


THE  SALVADOREAN  MORATORIUM  LAW 

A  new'  moratorium  law  was  issued  in  El  Salvador  on  September  4, 
1935,  applying  to  all  mortgage  credits,  rural  or  urban,  signed  prior 
to  March  12,  1932.  Many  of  these  were  originally  short-term 
obligations,  and  the  depression  prevented  debtors  from  fulfilling  their 
contracts.  To  prevent  wholesale  foreclosures,  these  credits  had 
heretofore  been  subject  to  emergency  moratorium  decrees. 

The  new  law'  is  designed  to  end  the  uncertainty  created  by  emer¬ 
gency  legislation  subject  to  change  at  brief  intervals,  to  establish 
definitely  and  finally  the  obligations  of  these  debtors  and  creditors 
in  the  future,  and  to  provide  means  for  the  eventual  and  orderly 
liquidation  of  the  obligations  in  question.  The  law  divides  the 
mortgage  credits  affected  into  two  classes:  those  guaranteed  by  rural 
property  and  those  guaranteed  by  urban  real  estate.  The  two  classes 
arc  treated  slightly  differently  as  to  payment  of  interest,  etc.,  but 
both  are  to  pay  interest  and  amortization  in  accordance  with  a  table 
given  in  the  law',  involving  lower  costs  during  the  first  few  years, 
and  providing  for  eventual  liquidation  of  the  capital  amounts  over  a 
period  of  15)2  years. 


THE  GOLD  REVALUATION  LAW  OF  URUGUAY 

A  law  was  issued  by  the  General  Assembly  and  signed  by  the 
President  of  I’ruguay  on  August  14,  1935,  revaluing  the  gold  stock  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  establisliing  an  autonomous  department 
of  issue  and  an  exchange  equalization  fund  and  providing  for  the 
redemption  of  a  number  of  internal  bond  issues,  and  for  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  four  external  issues,  to  the  amount  held  in  ITruguay,  by 
an  internal  issue  of  20,000,000  pesos.  The  gold  stock  revalued  is 
that  which  is  not  affected  by  the  law  of  November  9,  1934,  the  rate 
of  revaluation  being  the  average  of  the  quoted  official  exchange  rates 
during  the  12  months  immediately  preceding  the  approval  of  the  law, 
or  approximately  1.23  pesos  to  the  dollar.  The  profit  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  revaluation  is  estimated  in  the  law  at  48,765,439  pesos. 
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About  12,000,000  pesos  will  be  used  for  the  cancellation  of  certain 
Government  accounts  and  the  remainder  principally  in  connection 
with  the  mortga"e  problem  and  for  unemployment  relief,  education, 
and  social  welfare.  The  maximum  note  issue  is  limited  to  101,000,000 
pesos,  which  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  previous  maximum.  The 
equali/ation  fund,  the  law  provides,  is  to  be  used  also  for  the  purchase 
of  outstanding  amortizable  oblijrations,  series  la  and  2a,  and  for 
interest  and  amortization  on  these  series. 


REGIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 

The  First  Rejrional  Conference  to  be  held  by  the  International 
Labor  Organization  will  meet  in  Santiago,  Chile,  beginning  January 
2,  1936.  All  Latin  American  countries  and  the  United  States 
were  invited  to  participate,  and  acceptances  had  been  received  from 
the  majority  of  them  by  the  middle  of  October.  Costa  Rica,  which 
is  not  a  member  of  the  International  Labor  Organization,  will  send 
observers. 

The  agenda  have  been  announced  as  including  the  following  topics: 

1.  Raising  to  IG  the  age  of  admission  to  employment  i)ermitttd  by  the  several 

Child  Conventions  (projwsecl  by  the  United  States). 

2.  Rationalization  of,  and  reduction  of  hours  in,  the  textile  industry  (proposed 
by  the  United  States). 

3.  Nutrition  (pro|)o.sed  i)y  .Argentina,  and  i!i  a  slightly  different  form — working- 
class  nutrition — by  Chile). 

4.  Truck  system  (the  payment  of  wages  in  kind]  (pro|)osed  by  Argentina). 

5.  Technical  organization  of  lalx>r  ins[>ection,  its  structure  and  functions; 
development  of  the  provisions  on  this  subject  which  apiK'ar  in  the  n*commenda- 
tions  already  adcjpted  by  the  conference  (proposed  by  Chile). 

6.  Minimum  wages,  regarded  jjarticularly  from  the  |)oint  of  view  of  insuring  an 
adequate  standard  of  living  for  individuals  and  their  families  (proposed  by 
Chile). 

7.  Living  and  working  conditions  of  agricultural  workers  (pro|M)8ed  by  Chile). 

The  Imited  States  delegation  to  the  conference  will  be  as  follows: 

Representing  the  United  States  Government: 

Miss  Frieda  S.  Miller,  Director  of  Women  in  Industry  and  Minimum 
Wage,  New  York  State  Department  of  Lalair. 

Hon.  Hoffman  Philip,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Chile; 

Representing  lalior: 

•Mr.  William  L.  Hutcheson,  Pn*sident  of  the  Carjicnters’  Union; 
Representing  employers: 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Molanphv,  Latin  American  representative,  U.  S.  Steel 
PrfKlucts  Corjioration. 
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BRIEF  NOTES 


Radio  Telephone  Service  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  Opened.— On  October  31,  1935,  the  opening 
of  direct  radio  telephone  communication  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominican  Re|)ublic  was  marked  by  a  conversation  between 
the  lion.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  in 
Washington,  and  Senor  Elias  Brache  jr..  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Foreign  Diplomats  see  Mexico. — Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
President  of  Mexico,  General  LAzaro  Cdrdenas,  foreign  diplomats 
accredited  before  his  Government  are  making  occasional  visits  to 
different  parts  of  the  Republic,  in  order  to  obtain  first  hand  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  progress  being  made  under  the  Six-Year  Plan  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  diplomats  and  their  wives  travel  in  private  cars 
from  the  Presidential  train,  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Chief 
Executive. 

Government  of  Panama  Distributes  Land  among  Poor 
Far.mers. — The  Government  of  Panama  has  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$75,000  for  the  purchase,  division,  and  distribution  of  land  among  poor 
farmers.  The  money  will  be  spent  by  the  recently  created  National 
Agrarian  Board  which  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  all  matters  relating 
to  agricultural  development  in  the  Republic  (see  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  November  1935).  The  Star  and  Herald  of 
Panama  reports  that  the  Commission  has  already  completed  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  purchase  of  about  5,000  acres  in  the  region  between 
Pacora  and  Chepo  for  which  the  Government  is  said  to  have  paid 
$14,000.  An  experimental  station  is  to  be  established  in  this  newly 
ac(piired  property  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  farm  relief  and  de¬ 
velopment  work  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

National  Council  of  Phvsical  Culture  in  El  Salvador. — A 
law  passed  in  May  1935,  by  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  of  El 
Salvador  authorizes  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  appoint  a  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Physical  Cidture,  “for  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
organizing,  promoting  and  encouraging  physical  culture  in  the  coun¬ 
try.”  The  Council  consists  of  five  members,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Under-Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  and  •membership  is  to 
be  renewed  every  two  years.  Members  of  the  Council,  as  well  as  all 
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other  oHicials  connected  with  the  National  Sporting  Federation  and 
the  local  departmental  boards,  serve  without  pay;  the  Government 
has  made  the  necessary  appropriation  of  funds  however,  to  cover 
administration  expenses  and  to  “build,  repair  and  maintain  athletic 
fields”  throughout  the  land.  Physical  culture  exercises  are  made 
compulsory  in  public  and  private  schools,  under  the  Government’s 
plan  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  its  citizens. 

First  School  Art  Museum  Opened  in  Buenos  Aires. — The 
Fernando  Fader  School  Art  Museum,  named  in  honor  of  the  noted 
Argentine  painter  who  recently  died,  was  opened  on  August  5,  1935. 
The  museum,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Republic,  is  located  in  school 
no.  24;  it  started  with  more  than  40  exhibits  of  Argentine  painting 
and  sculpture,  the  majority  of  them  donated  by  the  artists. 

Manufacturing  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  in  1934. — According 
to  information  in  the  Brazilian  press,  reported  by  Aldene  A.  Barring¬ 
ton,  Assistant  U.  S.  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  there 
were  6,469  factories  operating  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  in  1934. 
They  represented  an  investment  of  1,454,013  contos,  employed 
162,902  wage  earners,  and  used  212,108  h.  p.  in  operation.  The 
total  value  of  their  output,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  electric  power 
furnished,  was  estimated  at  1,917,469  contos. 

The  two  most  important  industrial  centers  in  the  state  are  Sao 
Paulo  and  Sao  Bernardo.  The  former  has  3,363  factories  capitalized 
at  891,592  contos,  employs  98,784  Avage  earners,  and  has  an  output 
valued  at  1,231,387  contos;  the  latter  has  191  factories  capitalized  at 
125,044  contos,  employs  8,157  w  age  earners,  and  has  an  output  valued 
at  145,786  contos.  The  cities  of  Sorocaba,  Jundiahy,  Campinas, 
Santos,  Salto,  Taubate,  and  Ribeirao  Preto  are  next  in  importance. 

P.  E.  N.  Clubs  Meeting  in  Buenos  Aires. — The  Fourteenth 
International  Congress  of  P.  E.  N.  Clubs  will  meet  for  the  first  time  in 
South  America — in  Buenos  Aires  in  August  1936.  For  the  congress 
the  Government  is  planning  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  Argentine  books 
from  1810  to  the  present  time,  travel  books,  studies  dealing  wnth  the 
country  that  have  been  published  abroad,  and  Argentine  music,  and 
to  publish  and  translate  into  French  and  English  representative  works 
of  contemporary  Argentine  authors. 

Extension  of  Railw'^ay  Line  in  Colombia. — Work  on  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Girardot-Tolima-IIuila  Railw^ay  from  La  Polonia  Station 
to  the  city  of  Neiva  w^as  to  have  begun  recently,  500,000  pesos  having 
been  appropriated  last  June  for  that  purpose.  The  new  construetion 
will  inv'olve  some  25  miles  of  line,  and  will  be  carried  out  directly  by 
tbe  Ministry  of  Public  Works. 
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Bolivia  to  Repair  Historic  Landmark  at  Potosi. — By  a  decree 
issued  by  President  Tejada  Sorzano,  the  Bolivian  Government  has 
appropriated  the  sum  of  30,000  bolivianos  to  make  the  necessarj' 
repairs  to  the  historic  Casa  Nacional  de  la  Moneda  (National  Mint), 
at  Potosi,  one  of  the  outstanding  works  of  architecture  in  the  Villa 
Imperial,  as  the  city  was  known  in  the  days  of  colonial  splendor  in 
I’pper  Peru.  The  measure  provides  also  for  the  establishment  of  a 
historical  museum  in  the  building,  in  addition  to  its  continued  use  for 
the  coinage  of  national  currency.  (See  illustration  on  cover  of  the 
November  issue  of  the  Bulletin.) 

Regulations  of  Hours  of  Labor  in  Uruguay. — A  law'  establish¬ 
ing  the  8-hour  day  in  Uruguay  was  passed  in  November  1915,  and 
since  that  date  a  multitude  of  decrees  and  regulations  have  been 
issued  containing  regulations  concerning  working  hours  in  different 
industries.  In  order  to  make  easier  the  observance  of  the  law*,  the 
later  legislation  has  been  repealed  and  all  regulations  combined  in  a 
single  decree  issued  on  May  15,  1935. 

Provision  of  Medicine  Chests  for  Employees  Compulsory  in 
El  Salvador. — According  to  decree  no.  75  of  July  22,  1935,  every 
employer  in  El  Salvador  who  has  more  than  10  persons  working  for 
him,  w'hether  in  the  country  or  in  the  city,  shall  provide  a  medicine 
chest  containing  certain  required  medicaments  for  the  free  use  of  his 
employees  in  case  or  accident  or  emergency. 

Home  for  Unprotected  Mothers  -vnd  Children  Opened  in 
Bogota.— On  September  12,  1935,  the  Colombian  Red  Cross  opened 
a  home  for  unprotected  mothers  in  BogotA.  It  w'as  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Seuor  JosA  Maria  SAenz  Pinzdn,  a  philantliropic  Colom¬ 
bian  whose  recent  bequest  to  the  society  had  made  possible  the  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  of  the  home. 

Export  of  Red  Quebracho  Regulated  in  Argentina. — In  order 
to  maintain  the  quality  of  quebracho  extract  manufactured  abroad, 
the  Government  of  Argentina  issued  on  August  29,  1935,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  National  Quebracho  Extract  Commission,  a  decree  re¬ 
quiring  a  special  permit  for  the  export  of  red  quebracho  logs  of  any 
but  the  firet  quality.  The  extract  is  used  especially  in  the  tanning 
industry. 

Road  Builders  Honor  Montes  de  Oca. — Luis  Montes  de  Oca, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  Mexico,  has  received  signal  recog¬ 
nition  for  the  important  services  he  has  rendered  in  connection  with 
road  building  and  development  of  the  tourist  tradein  his  country,  by 
being  chosen  president  of  the  Pan  American  Division  of  the  American 
Road  Builders  Association.  Senor  Montes  de  Oca  is  also  head  of  the 
Mexican  Automobile  Association. 
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Francisco  Andrade  Marin. — A  distinguished  Ecuadorean  states¬ 
man,  Dr.  Francisco  Andrade  Marin,  died  at  Quito  on  September  6, 
1935.  For  many  years  an  outstanding  figure  in  Ecuadorean  public 
life.  Dr.  Andrade  Marin  held  many  important  posts  in  the  discharge 
of  which  he  displayed  unusual  intelligence  and  patriotism.  He  was 
at  one  time  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic,  and  had  also  been 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  member  of  the  Legislature,  Minister  of 
State,  and  dean  of  the  Central  University.  In  tribute  to  his  memory 
an  e.xecutive  decree  was  issued  by  the  Provisional  President  of  Ecuador 
e.xpressing  the  sense  of  the  loss  felt  bj’  the  countrj’  and  ordering  his 
burial  with  the  honors  due  to  his  rank. 

Salvador  Falla. — At  the  age  of  90  the  distinguished  lawyer  and 
statesman  Senor  Salvador  Falla  died  in  Guatemala  City  on  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  1935.  Although  born  in  Nicaragua,  Senor  Falla  went  to 
Guatemala  while  still  a  child,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  grandfather, 
an  artist  of  note.  He  received  his  law  degree  in  1869,  and  although 
he  was  active  in  art,  science,  and  letters,  it  was  in  public  life  that  his 
services  were  outstanding.  In  the  course  of  his  long  life  he  was  legal 
adviser  to  many  administrations;  member  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
delegate  to  Constituent  Assemblies  and  the  National  I^egislature ;  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  fioveriiment  at  many  international  conferences; 
cabinet  mendier;  an  active  or  honorary  member  of  many  cultural 
societies,  including  the  Guatemalan  Academy  of  I^etters;  rector 
(president)  of  the  National  University;  and  president  of  the  Society 
of  Geography  and  History. 


